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Groucho Marx: A Sharp Knife in Stale Cake 


(See Radio) 








This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


If you’re looking for the most flooring value at 
the lowest first cost, we think you'll find it in 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Moreover, if you need 
a floor for a basement or for 
any concrete slab in direct 
contact with the ground, 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is 
your logical choice. 


This modern flooring was 
developed to meet two spe- 
cific needs. One was for an 
attractive floor at aminimum 
cost that would give long 
service even under heavy 
traffic. The other need was for a floor that would 
stand up against the harmful effect of alkaline 
moisture in concrete that is directly on the ground. 


Thousands upon thousands of installations all 
over the country have already proved that 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile meets those needs. 
When you see some of those floors in actual use, 
you'll appreciate how attractive Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile is. The wide range of colors makes it 
adaptable to any decorating requirement. 








This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Most other resilient flooring materials have one 
or two major features. None can give you a 
combination of so many different advantages. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is moderate in cost, yet no 
other flooring can offer you 
such a wide choice of beau- 
tiful colors and smart deco- 
rative effects. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is tough and long 
wearing, yet it has the resili- 
ence that quiets footsteps 
and makes it easy to walk 
on. The smooth surface in- 
sures easy cleaning and low maintenance cost. 


Add up all of its good points and Armstrong’s 
Linoleum usually proves to be the best buy. 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?’’ This 20-page book- 
let shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, and other 
Armstrong Floors for business and in- 
stitutional uses. Write Armstrong Cork 
Co., 5005 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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is what 
Stainless Steel 
does 
10 
cleaning , 
costs 





—. down, down to rock bottom go cleaning 
costs when you’re dealing with time-tested 
Allegheny Metal. It happens in dairies, food- 
plants, hospitals, stores, restaurants, soda foun- 


tains, drug and chemical plants .. . everywhere! 


In fact—and here’s a truth for you to keep in 
mind—it costs far less over the long run to clean 
stainless steel and keep it clean than any other 
commercially-available metal. What’s more, you 
can achieve more complete sanitation, get more 
lasting good looks and realize longer life in service. 
No other metal is as resistant to corrosion and 
heat as stainless steel—and at the same time as 
strong and as hard-surfaced and resistant to wear. 


That’s a value-packed assortment of properties! 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Wéd 3025 
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Somewhere, somehow, you can use them to ad- 
vantage, and we’re at your service to help. Just 
remember that Allegheny Metal is America’s 
pioneer stainless steel, and that it’s produced in 
every form or shape that steel can take. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, | 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 














There’s a special reason why Florsheim 
Summer Shoes are first choice of America’s 
better-dressed men. They know that, in 
addition to finer style, perfect fit, and 

cool comfort, they get the added premium 
of Florsheim longer wear. Yes! Smart 
buyers know that today’s “‘Sunday best” 


are next Summer’s “every day” —if 


their Summer Shoes are Florsheims. 






The Viking, S-1233, 
Plain Toe Woven, $16.95 


Other styles $] 595 and higher 


The Florsheim Shoe Company - Chicago - Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
2 











: LETTERS 
Weight Lifter 


What do you feed your columnists? Con- 
trasting the picture of John Lardner in the 
April 24 issue with that in the May 1 one, the 
boy seems to have put on some weight. 


SAMUEL Levy, D. D. S. 
New York City 


> Who is the heavy-jowled character pictured 
in John Lardner’s column this week (May 
1)? At first look I thought it might be an old 





Fearless John: Before and after 


family portrait of one of the bookies he so 
harmlessly joshes. However, on closer pe- 
rusal, it appears to be Fearless John himself, 
disguised perhaps as a middle-class business- 
man, or some other such outmoded 
phenomenon. 


R. M. Bun 
Covington, Ky. 


Asia Report 


At one time or another, all of us who 
attempt to keep up with the events of our 
times have a desire to get a full picture of 
some of the events in the news. In such a 
situation I found myself with regard to the 
present status of our country’s policy in Asia. 
I believe I can best express my thanks . . . for 
the excellent and unbiased Special Report, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“What Makes It Good for Me?” 












The Scene — A _ drug store in any 
one of thousands of cities and towns 


in the U.S.A. 


The Time —Lunch time. A man 
from the telephone company has 
dropped in. He’s chatting with his 
friend Charley, who owns the store. 


CHARLEY: “What d’ya mean — it’s 
good for me when the telephone com- 
pany makes a profit? You give me good 
service and all that but why should I 
care whether you make money or not? 
I’m having my own troubles, trying 
to put in a bigger soda fountain.” 


AL: “What d’ya mean, ‘trying’? Can’t 
you just up and do it?” 
CHARLEY: “I’ve got to find me a 


partner with some capital. These things 
cost moncy.” 


AL: “Sure they do! It’s the same with 
us at the telephone company. To keep 


on giving you good service, and put in 
telephoncs for people who want them, 
we must have a lot more central office 
equipment and cable and other things. 
And to buy it, we have to get moncy 
from our stockholders. They expect a 
profit — just like your partner would.” 


CHARLEY: “I gucss you're right. No- 
body would invest his moncy here un- 
less I could earn him a profit.” 


AL: “And here’s something clse, 
Charley. Those girls there at the far 
end of the fountain. They’re telephone 
gitls. They’re spending a part of their 
wages with you — putting money into 
your till to help you make a profit. 
Thousands of dollars of telephone pay- 
roll money are spent right in this town, 
every week.” 


Charley, who owns a drug store, wants 
to know why he should care about 
a profit for the telephone company 





ADEQUATE RATES AND EARNINGS 
for the telephone company have a far- 
reaching effect. For only a strong and 
healthy telephone company can pay 
good wages, contribute to the pros- 
perity of the community and provide 
an improving service for telephone 
users. Only through adequate rates and 
earnings can the telephone company 
—like Al’s friend Charley in the drug 
store — attract the new capital that is 
needed to carry on the business. 


It’s the dollars from investors—from 
hundreds of thousands of everyday 
people—that build, improve and expand 
the best telephone service in the world 
for you to use at small cost. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 











--- another “Mutual 
Benefit Life Family” 
BUILDING FUTURE 
SECURITY FROM 
EARNINGS 





wer OEBSTERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Maurice E. Webster of Studio City, Cali- 
fornia, with son Scott (8) and Susie (6). Maurie is a 
Program executive with CBS in Los Angeles. Like 
many young families they want to pay off the 
mortgage, send the kids to college, and 

retire some day. Unlike many others, 

they know exactly how they'll do it... 





“THANKS TO THE ANALAGRAPH MAN... 


Only *25 a month completed our plan for security” 


SAYS MR. WEBSTER, “I just didn’t believe a 
middle-bracket family these days could 
build real future security out of earnings. But 
Henry Harwell showed us how, with an 
Analagraph Chart. For the first time, I saw 
clearly what we had, and how to fit it intoa 
plan to provide all our biggest future needs. 


**A lot of family men like me are probably 
nearer to security than they think, but just 
don’t know how to make one plan out of 
mixed assets like a home, savings bonds, life 
insurance, Social Security, pension, and 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR Henry O. 
Harwell created the Websters’ plan for future 
security. Expert Analagrapher Harwell is typical 
of Mutual Benefit Life’s representatives — a care- 
fully selected national group of analysts, trained 


others. The Analagraph showed us that only 
$25 a month more would complete a real 
security program.” 


Insurance is only part of the plan 
Specialized knowledge is helpful in plan- 
ning wisely for the future. Your Mutual 
Benefit Life Man is rich in this knowledge, 
trom long training and practical experience. 
He helps you use the Analagraph — an ac- 
curate device, created by Mutual Benefit Life 
to“‘map” your assets, obligations, and future 
needs, so they may be seen clearly as a whole. 











You see what, when, and how much you 
will need for mortgage, support of depen- 
dents, education of children, retirement— 
and how to provide for them out of present 
earnings and assets. Your Analagraph Chart 
becomes a definite plan, within your means, 
for your family’s future security. 

It costs you nothing to be Analagraphed. 
It has brought a new feeling of security to 
thousands. Do it now...Time may be your 
most valuable asset! Write for booklet “The 
Analagraph— What It Can Do For You.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 E> NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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TRAPPED TN A GHANT FISH BOWL 


Submarine Portholes in the “Deep Sea” Tanks at Florida’s Marine Studios 
Kept Watertight with U. S. Rubber Gaskets 


MR. SHARK HAS NO PRIVACY in his 375,000- 
gallon home of many windows. They're sealed off 
against the tremendous pressures of the sea water— 
continuously changed at the rate of 300,000 gallons 
daily. U. S. Rubber Gaskets do the sealing. 






oe) — 


MORE THAN 200 PORTHOLES use U.S. Rubber Gaskets. A special THE OVERALL PICTURE. Marine Studios at Marineland, Florida, 


rubber compound makes them corrosion resistant ... completely represent one of many highly specialized operations where U.S. 
watertight under abnormally high pressures...sufficiently pliable Packings are performing an outstanding job. For every field, 
to fill any irregularities in the flange. there's a complete line of U.S. Packings. 


Salt water, oil, acids, destructive chemicals at high 
temperatures... whatever your packing problem 
involves, you can count on U. S. Packings to 
solve it. And “U.S.” Engineers are always ready 
to assist you in both planning and installation. 
Write to 


A PRODUCT OF 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION +© ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Ever Happen 





After being a popular Joe 
around your neighborhood 
did you ever find yourself 
left out of little parties all 
too often? Maybe you 
wondered if there was 
some kind of a hex on you? 
Well, Chum, there prob- 
ably was! A guy can get 
careless every now and 
then, and the news* gets 
around pretty fast. The 
welcome mat won't be out 
again until you get over 
your trouble. 


On a moonlight night did you ever try for 
a kiss from your steady Sweetie Pie and 
have her haul off and bat you in the kisser? 
Why? Why? Why?? You just didn’t get it. 
Perhaps you were ‘‘that way’’* (it can happen 
to anyone) . . . and when you are, they'll 
do it every time. 





Were you last to be let in after waiting 
for hours to see the Big Wheel? Under your 
breath you probably called the Big Wheel 
a lot of choice names. Maybe he had a good 
reason for stalling. After all, it’s only human 
nature to put off disagreeable things as long 
as possible. And, Brother, when you've got 
it* you sure can be disagreeable! 





How about you? Why risk offending? Why take 
chances on makeshift remedies when there’s a delightful and extra- 
careful precaution against halitosis (bad breath)? Merely rinse the 
mouth with Listerine Antiseptic . . . especially before any date, 
and, lo! your breath becomes sweeter, fresher, less likely to offend. 
Stays that way, too. Not for seconds. Not for minutes. But for 
hours usually. Listerine Antiseptic halts bacterial fermentation of 
food particles in the mouth, a cause of so much bad breath not of 
systemic origin. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Before any date... LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 





LETTERS 





(Continued from page 2) 
April 24, by saying that this one article alone 
justified my year’s subscription.. 
MARGUERITE L. PRIOLEAU 
Cheyney, Pa. 


PAs a college student studying and interested 
in Asia and more particularly Southeast Asia, 
I was very pleased with your four-page 
Special Report ... The public needs to be 
alerted to the importance of Asia and South- 
east Asia, and your report is a significant 
effort toward that enlightenment ... This is 
. .. just one of many which have appeared in 
NEWSWEEK in recent months. Most of them 
have dealt with problems of interest to me, 
and I have found that they supply in easy 
and convenient form much essential back- 
ground material and contribute to an under- 
standing of the problems confronting us today. 


KENNETH FOsLAND 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PIn your issue of April 24 I am named as 
one of the “men who engineered the China 
policy,” by which I infer you mean the 
“policy of withdrawing support from Chiang 
Kai-shek.” For the sake of the record I 
would point out that my connection with 
Chinese matters lasted from February 1941 
to October 1942, during which time I visited 
China twice. The particular tasks assigned 
to me by President Roosevelt in that period 
were to facilitate the manning and equip- 
ment of the famed Flying Tigers and gen- 
erally to expedite the flow of munitions to 
China. I had left the government long before 
General Marshall went to China or became 
Secretary of State. 

It is not for me to say how effective my 
work was but it may be relevant to note that 
after the war the Chinese Government con- 
ferred on me one of its highest decorations 
in recognition of it. 

You do a serious injustice to John Carter 
Vincent in referring to me as his mentor. 
He has forgotten more about China than I 
ever knew. 


LAUCHLIN CURRIE 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Kern, Newsweex Foreign editor, who 
mentioned Mr. Currie in the Special Report, 
comments: “The period to which my refer- 
ences to Mr. Currie apply was roughly from 
1943 to 1945, when the debate took place 
within the United States Government and 
armed services as to our policy toward China 
and Japan. All my information is that Mr. 
Currie at that time was associated with the 
group which had begun to oppose American 
support for the Chiang Kai-shek regime. Mr. 
Currie held important positions as Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the President from 1939 
to 1945 and as Deputy Administrator of the 
Foreign Economic Administration in 1943 
and 1944, and my sources credit him with 
advancing the views of the group of which 
his friend, Vincent, was a leading member.” 


New Schick Blades 


You were way off base with your May 1 
Periscope story to the effect that “Schick is 
preparing a tricky new ejector-type razor 
...” The fact is that Eversharp, Inc., which 

(Continued on page 10) 
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3 is 80,000 hours ? 
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e, A hard-working man, on the job 40 hours 

y a week, 50 weeks in the year and never sick or 

4 p absent, can put in 2000 hours a year. It would take 

y. him 40 years to amass a total of 80,000 work hours. 
» “Caterpillar” Diesels are built to do better than 
7 


that. Often they stay on the job 24 hours a day, 
and in many cases they pile up 5000 to 8000 work 
hours a year. 


A. J. Krecker & Company, Chicago, installed a 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engine in 1935. For 15 years it 
has operated an ice plant 22 hours a day in summer, 
1] hours a day in winter. Today its hour meter 
shows a record of 80,000 productive hours. A man 
would be ready to retire after such a lifetime of 
work, but the “Cat” Diesel is still going strong. Says 
Mr. Krecker: “Our engine shows no signs yet that 
she'll ever let up.” 


The long life of “Caterpillar” Diesels is the result 
of built-in quality — of intensive research, engineer- 
ing and field experience — of careful attention to 
every detail of every part. Finally, it reflects the 
“Caterpillar” creed that no compromise with qual- 
ity is ever justified by immediate gain. 


Vv 
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id gs aan Long work life means extra profits. The toughness 


epi tie 


of “Caterpillar” Engines, backed by the service of 
a world-widt dealer organization, produces over-all 
economies that can never be achieved by machines 
built to less rigorous standards. 


Ten sizes of “Caterpillar” Engines cover the entire 
range up to 500 hp. Whatever your power needs, 
talk them over with your “Caterpillar” dealer, or 
send the coupon for full information. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Box N-5 Peoria, Illinois 
I am interested in facts and figures on “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines for: 





CATERPILLAR 
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WORLD’S FINEST, MOST MODERN 
AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


...the new 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
DISHES ACTUALLY 
ORY IN THEIR 
OWN HEAT / 







WHAT OTHER DISHWASHER 
CAN MATCH THESE FEATURES: 
%* Top-opening for easy ‘‘sink-level’’ loading! 

* No stooping, no squatting! 


% GIANT capacity—holds a WHOLE DAY’S 
DISHES for family of four! 


%* Super-hot water—hotter than your hands 
could stand! 


% COMPLETELY automatic—just turn one 
simple control! 


% Saves time... saves work ... saves water! 


a 
* G-Eperformance engineering assures long- 
lasting dependability! 





“Natural-Heat” Drying! 
When lid opens after washing 
operation (automatically, too!) 
hot air rises upward .. . evapora- 
tion action takes place... dishes 
ACTUALLY DRY IN THEIR OWN 
HEAT! 





ONLY G-E ENGINEERING 
COULD BRING YOU ALL THIS! 


Where else but in a G-E could you find: 

1 “Spray-Rub” washing that really gets rid of sticky 
food, crusty grease. 

2 Double rinsing that makes glasses, silver, dishes really 
shine. 

3 “NATURAL-HEAT” drying that ACTUALLY LETS 

DISHES DRY IN THEIR OWN HEAT! 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT! EASY TERMS! 


See the new G-E Automatic at your G-E dealer’s NOW. <a> 
No charge, no obligation for free demonstration! For the 

name of your nearest G-E dealer, look under ‘‘Dishwash- 

ing Machines’’ in your Classified Telephone Directory. 

Or write to General Electric Company, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Also see the new G-E Portable Dishwasher 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
























Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 








BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS — READY FOR THEIR 
DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION INTO 1950 LEVELCOAT 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on low or high speed 


presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you’ll 
agree there’s a striking new difference: 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink — on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for Iong runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 





Cooked to a pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 
in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient for 1950, are the 
exclusive LongLac sulphate fibers. Now Levelcoat 
has a new smoother printing surface, greater fold- 
ing endurance, brilliant new whiteness that lasts. 





Hello, Levelcoat! Precision-coated paper winds 
off paper machines turning out 500 tons a day. 
Only the highest grade white Georgia clays are 
used in the coating process; and with the new 
formula, 1950 Levelcoat provides even more 
uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper repro- 
duction than ever before. 





An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry’s most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known new 
Levelcoat gives the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 


for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





Kimberly 
\ Clark 
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{I sue you 


for 


plenty-- 


atid then Some 








People sue for more these days. Being sorry won’t help you. 


You'll need money and lots of it. 


This goes for automobile injuries and deaths and damages, 
and for other accidents for which you may find yourself liable. 


So cover yourself PLENTY! 


You'll be surprised how much more protection you can get 


for so few more dollars. 


Talk it over with an America Fore agent. He will tell you the 
cost of liability insurance with limits sufficient to guard you 


against loss. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore agent call. Western 


Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE “IVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORI 


INSUR req ielti4 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX + NIAGARA - AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPANY o+ wew vor 


BERNARD M. CULVER . FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Choirmon 


Presi« dent 
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LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 


/America fore’ 


* INSURANCE GROUP ~ , 

















LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 

manufactures the Schick-Injector razor and 
blades, has been promoting to dealers for the 
past few months a new kit and new blades. 
Public announcement will come shortly. 
Dealers are most enthusiastic. The blades 
are made of finest special surgical steel and, 
according to tests, give a far smoother and 
cleaner shave. Schick expects to make a big 
increase in the number of men who will 
push-pull-click-click for their daily shaves. 


Puivie B. HINERFELD 


The Biow Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Periscope regrets incorrectly attributing to 
Eversharp-Schick a project under considera- 
tion elsewhere. 


Sight for Infants 


I have seen in Newsweek [May 1]... a 
picture of a baby wearing glasses after having 
congenital cataracts removed. These were of 
interest to me because I am the mother of a 
4-year-old boy, Leslie, who was born blind 
in one eye and almost blind in the other with 
congenital cataracts but healthy and normal 
in every other respect .. . The first operation 
was performed in the blind eye on Leslie's 
first birthday. It was a perfect success . . . 
Today after coming a long way Leslie is like 
any other normal child, except for his glasses. 
He runs and plays cowboy... 


Mrs. Morais E, Bootu 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


>... A number of people brought 
[Newsweek] to my attention because of the 
close resemblance to my own son. The amaz- 
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Sight for Jimmie and Johnny 


ing part of this coincidence is that my son is 
also wearing glasses for the very same reason 
as little Johnny Peoples. He too was born 
with congenital cataracts . . . The picture 
shows him with his glasses for the first time 
also at 11 months. Jimmie is now 15 months 
old and is doing exceptionally well. 
Mrs. J. SrRULLER 
New York City 


The Mill on the Common 


In your issue of May 1, article on the 
Boston revival meetings conducted by Billy 
Graham, you say: “On Sunday, even though 
it rained, 15,000 milled about the Common, 
which had loudspeakers wired to every tree.” 
My dictionary gives the definition of “mill” 
as used in your articl>, as “to move in circles, 
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OSSESSIVELY, protectingly, this much-thumbed 
magazine is carried upstairs to somebody’s room — 


he for still more browsing, more shopping among ideas 
- and things to buy, when there are more decisions to 
: be made. 

nd, 


But the wants it has stirred up, the ideas about what- 
we'll-have-tomorrow—these stay downstairs, in the 


living hope chest of the whole family’s dreams and 
r your lac bpariment table talk. 


People read Better Homes & Gardens: with a special, 
to deep enthusiasm—with desire sharpening their inter- 
est as they turn each page. For here, cover to cover, 
is a rich parade of articles and advertisements con- 
cerning the most important things in their lives—their 
homes, their family interests! They study these pages, 
including the advertisements, right in the moment of 
wanting, planning, deciding what and which to buy next. 
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This intimate influence of Better Homes & Gardens— 
felt in over 3,400,000 well-above-average homes each 
month*—is what makes this magazine ‘America’s Ist 
Point of Sale.” If you would like to have your own 
advertisements ride along on the hopes and wants of 
these good-prospect families, ask us for a quick run- 
down of the surprising BH&G story. 


*Over 3,500,000 in April and May 
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New PERSONNA precision 


injector blades 


a\\i | 
. time only 
fOr a limited UN 


Personna invites you to try these new injector 
blades at a price which makes them cost less 
than the most widely advertised brand. 


Buy this special today. They fit your injector 
razor perfectly. Use as many blades as you 
wish. Then if you’re not completely satisfied, 
return the dispensers to us for full refund. 


Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
injector! double edge! single edge! 


the very finest injector blades ever made! 


Personna guarantees 9 superb 


shaves from every blade ° 
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r return dispensers 
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. morning showers and _ threatening _ skies 
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as cattle.” The crowd was so great that there | g 
was no room to mill around . . . The Boston 
Post spoke of the gathering as the “greatest 
prayer meeting in Common’s history,” and 
The Herald gave the figure as 50,000... 


BertHa D. HENSHAW 
Brookline, Mass. 


®. . . Being a Sunday-school teacher, I was 
very glad to see you give Billy Graham three 
columns. 


Joun NEvuFELD 
Lincoln, Neb. 


PLEASE CORRECT FIGURE OF 15,000 usED 
TO DESCRIBE EVANGELIST BILLY GRAHAM'S 
BOSTON COMMON CROWD. OFFICIAL POLICE 
ESTIMATE ANNOUNCED ON COMMON WAS 
50,000... 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 4 
N.E. MIDCENTURY EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN 


BOSTON, MASS. 


JAMES O. A. LUCKMAN > 


NEWSWEEK'S correspondent, a veteran re- 
porter, who attended the meeting, wired: 
“The expected 100,000 on Boston Common 
was in actuality around 15,000 after three 


shooed away all but the faithful.” 


Junior College 


In your issue of April 3, under the heading 
of Junior Grows Up, in your Education sec- 
tion, you say that “The junior college may 
be a business school (like Packer in Brook- ? 
lyn).” Although the Junior College of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute has a Department 
of Secretarial Studies, of which it is proud, 
Packer is not a business school ... Rather 
than being a business school, Packer has 
always emphasized liberal arts ... 


Pau. D. SHAFER 
President 


The Packer Collegiate Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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When you call for power, you get t! 
. For the lely ‘Hi-Power Compression’ in 

that made-for-Mercury Vtype § engine 

ks better than ever’in get-up-and-go / 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


1 Youll like the looks of this handsome new 
_ (250 MERRY Your wité will like its ‘better 
than ever" new Customized interior, too! 


And on the road youll tind that Famous "MERURY 





* economy ks now even ‘better than ever"_thanks 
to new ‘Econ-0-Wiser’ carburetion / 


*OFFICIAL! Mercury wins grand prize in Grand Canyon Economy Run! 


HY is Mercury popu- 
larity the highest in his- 
tory? It’s because,Mercury—a 
great car last year—is better 
than ever in everything today! 
Better in styling—with new 
advanced design! Better in 
comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’”’ 
foam-rubber cushioned seat- 
ing! Better in economy—with 
**Econ-O-Miser’’ carburetion! 





Better in performance—with 
**Hi-Power Compression”’! 
Better to drive—easier to park! 

Yes, one look — one thrill- 
ing ride — and you'll agree, 
Mercury is a bigger value and 
better than ever! 

See your Mercury dealer— 
and drive the better than ever 
Mercury today! It’s ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 Economy Car’’!* 
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It’s DIAMOND T’s ultra-modern version of 
"the truck of lowest cost’’! 


Fer a couple of generations Diamond T has earned 
its reputation as the truck of lowest cost in the 
long run. And now the first cost is also amazingly low! 

It adds up to this. At a new low price you can now 
get the finest Diamond T ever built—a truck that can 
save you thousands of dollars throughout its long life. 

Pictured is the new Model 420, which, with its run- 
ning mates 322, 520 and 620, blanket the 14% to 5-ton 
field with revolutionary efficiency, accessibility, com- 
fort and safety. These trucks are in production now. 
A companion 1-ton Model 222 will also be available. 

All of the new Diamond T’s are short-coupled, with 
front axle 934” closer to the rear of the cab. This results 
in easier handling—with a much smaller turning circle 
—and a far better ride for driver and load. + 


Guaranteed for 
100,000 MILES 


or One Full Year 


A story in itself is the sensa- 
tional Diamond T No-Draft, 
Full-Vision Safety Steel Cab 
of the new models. It is big, 
luxurious, and features a one- 
piece curved windshield. 

Accessibility is revolution- 
ary. For all minor service 
and adjustments, just lift the hood. For work “below 
the cylinder head,” the unique Diamond T “Quick 
Detachable” fender assembly can be completely re- 
moved in only 3 to 4 minutes! 

See your Diamond T dealer today—buy and profit by 
the finest trucks in Diamond T history! 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Established 1905 


New low prices begin at 


$1690 


for 1%4-Ton Model 322 


Standard chassis and cab 
at factory (taxes extra) 


DIAMOND T TRUCKS 
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\ Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








lor Your | nformation 


LESSON FOR TODAY: One of the handiest references in 
NEwSWEEx’s editorial offices is a booklet entitled What 
Newsweek Wants: A Blueprint for the Staff and Corre- 
spondents. It’s mostly a treatise on how this magazine should 
be written every week. More than a thousand schools and 
colleges have found the booklet 
worth studying. Last week, how- 
ever, we received a report from 
John J. Humphrey, registrar of 
Emerson Institute, one of the old- 
est preparatory schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., describing why 
NEWSWEEK was selected as the 
weekly magazine for required 
reading in all his vocabulary 
classes. According to Humphrey, 
“NEWSWEEK gives us the vocabulary level, diversity in 
topical fields, and timeliness that is essential. New words 
coming into the language (usually noted as colloquial or 
still unrecognized in the dictionaries) are found here .. . 
This procedure gives the student a quick perception of 
living English, hard to find in most sources.” 








A NICE PRICE: Frankly, it was a bit difficult to concen- 
trate on getting this issue to press. At exactly 34 minutes 
31 3/5ths seconds after 5 o'clock Eastern Daylight Time last 
Saturday, Middleground flashed under the wire at Louis- 
ville to win the Kentucky Derby and a hatful for Newsweek 
staff members who had loyally backed John Lardner’s 
selection in last week’s issue. (That Fearless handicapper 
also correctly picked Hill Prince to finish second.) There 
hasn’t been such celebrating on the premises since Lardner 
gave us Assault, the Derby winner in 1946. On page 82 
Sports Editor Jack O’Brien reports the story behind Willie 
Boland, the 18-year-old apprentice jockey who beat the 
favored veteran Eddie Arcaro in a thrilling drive down the 
home stretch. Additional comment has been received from 
John Lardner, who wired the following from Fort Knox: 
PLEASE CANCEL EARLIER RESERVATION TO TASMANIA. 


FIELD RESEARCH: Associate editor Harold Lavine has 
been covering Communist activities for seventeen years 
but never before had he encountered the paradox involved 
in painting the portrait of a millionaire Communist (see 
page 28). Lavine interviewed more than a score of people 
who had known Frederick Vanderbilt Field since birth, 
and all of them, even the most bitter political adversaries 
of Field, discussed him in terms of “gentle, kindly, gen- 
erous, sincere, idealistic, and wonderful fellow.” With this 
issue, NEWSWEEK publishes the first comprehensive story 
ever written on Commodore Vanderbilt’s great-great- 
grandson, whose personality defies his politics. 


THE COVER: As the big names in entertainment rush for 
the television bandwagon, a medium-sized man with fierce 
eyebrows and even fiercer wit sits 
on a sideline stool clutching a ra- 
dio microphone. Groucho Marx is 
prime proot of an age-old show- 
business adage: If your act is good 
enough you'll always have an audi- 
ence. Groucho maintains a high- 
class radio audience which refuses 
to be tempted by television while 
he’s teasing his guests on “You Bet 
Your Life.” How Marx does it and what old-fashioned radio 
did for him is revealed on page 56 (photo by Ed Wergeles.) 
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THE MAN WHO WANTED 10 BE OF DISTINCTION! 
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“I drink the proper brand,” was his sad complaint, 
“But a man of distinction is a thing I ain't! 
With accidents up...and business in the red, 
I'm more the extinguished type!” he said. 


Mr. Friendly spoke and he said, “My Co. 
Wéill save you so much elegant dough 
You'll not only reach the peak of distinction, 
But ads will proclaim you reek of distinction!” 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 


The first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 






by Mr. Friend 
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(American Mutual gives businessmen the greatest 
extra in insurance... helps reduce premiums as much 
as 50% below the average rate in some cases. ..and 
gives you the opportunity to save up to 20% through 
dividends! ) 


Well, the man signed up and his profits grew, 
- And they wrote him up in “Who's Really Who.” 

His portrait was painted in gold and mink; 
A bit gaudy, but lawdy, how awfully distinc ! 
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FREE!.. BOOKLET oO ” 
TO BE YOUR OWN INSURANCE EXPERT! 
save on your present policies. Learn 
oof protection. Send for free 
erican Plan for Business | of 
for the Home.” — 
iabili ., Dept. A-107, 
tual Liability Insurance Co., ; 
ca aor St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 
in 77 cities. Consult classified Telephone directory. 


Learn how to 
the facts about foolpr 
copy of ‘The All-Am 
“The All-American Plan 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





High-Level Appointments 

Expect Dwight D. Eisenhower to be 
named to the Committee for Economic 
Development and to take an active role 
... W. Walton Butterworth is now sched- 
uled for appointment as Ambassador to 
Sweden. H. Freeman Matthews, the 
present Ambassador, is likely to become 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Po- 
litical Affairs ... Dr. Herman Bundesen, 
hcad of Chicago’s health department, 
looks like Truman’s choice for the va- 
cancy on the Atomic Energy Commission. 


No Power to Fire 

Despite Congressional howls about 
security risks in government agencies, 
Congress won't give the Administration 
power to fire same. The Administration 
first asked for such a bill three years ago. 
A Security-Firing Bill that would give 
sensitive government agencies broad 
powers to boot out personnel who might 
be risky has been in the hands of Con- 
gressional committees for several months. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee 
hasn’t even held hearings; the House 
Civil Service Committee has fussed 
around a bit but done nothing. Right now 
the State Department can fire security 
risks under a rider to an appropriation 
bill expiring June 30. © 


Payment for Polities 

You can expect to hear more of the 
recent controversial meeting at St. Paul, 
Minn., to which some 4,200 Production 
and Marketing Administration commit- 
teemen traveled with a promise of a full 
day’s pay plus mileage expenses. Senate 
Republicans charge that speeches made 
by Agriculture Secretary Brannan and 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey were “purely 
political” rather than instructional as ad- 
vertised. Now Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren is preparing to disallow 
the pay vouchers, which were drawn 
on soil conservation funds. 


National Notes 

State medical societies are holding 
secret meetings to plan “political action” 
in the fall campaign. They'll oppose 
candidates who are for socialized medi- 
cine .., Top Army and Air Force com- 
manders in the recently completed 
Exercise Swarmer” will urge cancel- 
lation of numerous smaller maneuvers 
planned for the fiscal year beginning July 
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1 in order to earmark funds for another 
mass “air invasion” test. The Navy and 
Marines may take part in the next one... 
The Treasury Department has noted 
public resistance to the current savings- 
bond drive. As a result it’s spending more 
than it ever has to ballyhoo the campaign. 


Low Cost of Courtesy 

By practicing a little common courtesy 
the Senate could buy for nothing chunks 
of international good will it couldn’t pur- 
chase with any number of dollars. When 
the Pakistan Prime Minister showed up 
at the Senate it took this top U. S. law- 
making body half an hour to round up a 
quorum, and then the visiting head of 
state addressed a listless  third-full 
chamber. Such bad manners shown by 
any foreign parliament to President 
Truman would be denounced by these 
same senators as an affront to the U. S. 


Capital Straws 

Here’s the real reason Deputy Under 
Secretary John Peurifoy broke the news 
about the State Department’s finding and 
firing 91 homosexuals: Fearing Sen. Joe 
McCarthy had heard about it, the de- 
partment wanted to take the edge off any 
charge he might make . . . Although the 
Democrats have been accused of soft- 
pedaling the Kefauver crime inquiry for 
political reasons, the truth is that Tru- 
man has ordered his aides to give it full- 
est cooperation . . . The Senate Com- 
merce Committee investigation of gam- 
bling was so poorly prepared that nearly 
all the sensational testimony resulted 
from questions surreptitiously supplied 
by impatient newsmen . . . Paul Herzog, 
chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, will retire when his current term 
ends Aug. 31. 


Military Flashes 

The Air Force is building up its base 
at Bluie West One in Greenland, refur- 
bishing wartime barracks and adding 
personnel. This would be a key staging 
area for bombers and airborne troops in 
a war... After spending most of its 
budget on bombers and high-level fight- 
ers, the Air Force now concedes it hasn’t 
enough planes for tactical suppert of 
ground troops. It may ask Congyess for 
still more money to develop this part of 
the air arm . . . Atomic FYI: A-bombs 
aren’t stockpiled as ready-made weapons 
but as “shapes” to be fabricated into 
bombs when necessary. These shapes 
consist of explosive uranium material 
that’s fitted into the bomb casing. 


Hiding the Detector 

The Air Force is worried over the 
difficulty of keeping secret the location 
of radar stations for the new anti-aircraft 
warning network. The need for speed 
has meant using local contractors in many 
areas, and their bids must be sought 
publicly. The AF doesn’t specify what 
the projects are for, but it’s not hard to 
guess. Also, congressmen whose districts 
get stations are anxious to get credit. 
The problem is critical, for an enemy 
bomber familiar with the U.S. radar lay- 
out would have a much easier time 
avoiding detection. 


Trends Abroad 

Western diplomats fear Trygve Lie’s 
visit to Moscow will touch off another 
phony Kremlin peace gesture designed 
to steal the play from the Big Three 
meetings . . . Paris insiders expect the 
Socialists will be back in the French 
government within a few months . 
Turkey and Iran, both facing new Rus- 
sian threats, are coordinating their road 
and railroad construction . . . Watch for 
the Reds to close down the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service in Poland and Hun- 
gary, only satellite countries where it’s 
still operating. 


Communist Syria? 

Syria could go Communist. There’s no 
inclination in the State Department to 
dismiss as hysterical chatter threats by 
Syrian leaders to swing their country 
into the Soviet camp unless the Western 
democracies, particularly the U. S., 
change their stand in Israel. From the 
viewpoint of Syria’s interests it would 
make no sense. But Syrian leadership 
has been so erratic since that country 
received its independence after the war 
that no course would surprise Washing- 
ton. What’s more, the Syrian threat has 
aroused some enthusiasm in other Arab 
lands—enough to give real concern to 
the State Department. 


Words Without Meaning 

This may come as a surprise but you 
can discount the hostile words being 
tossed around by both the Italian and 
Yugoslav Governments on the issue of 
who gets Trieste. Actually, top-level 
relations between the two countries are 
exceptionally smooth. Premier De Gas- 
peri and Marshal Tito would be willing 
to divvy up the Free Territory, with the 
city of Trieste and part of the coastal 
area going to Italy and the interior to 
Tito. The trouble is that both men have 
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tough public-opinion problems at home 
and would be accused of selling out. 
Ironically, the main accusers, particularly 
in Italy, would be Communists who worry 
very little about consistency themselves. 


Just a Bugaboo? 

The Soviets are deliberately encour- 
aging the belief that the “army” they 
are creating in Eastern Germany is more 
formidable than it really is. Manpower 
thus far recruited probably totals not 
much more than 50,000 rather than the 
250,000 estimates that have been widely 
circulated. Organization and equipment 
are still rudimentary. 


"Manufactured Martyrs’ 

Washington still believes the Soviets 
will push the scheduled Berlin youth 
demonstrations May 28 far enough to 
force Western troops to fire on and kill 
Germans. The idea is that Moscow wants 
to “manufacture martyrs” in the Reich. 
Incidentally, reservations for the youth 
rally are way below Communist expec- 
tations, reportedly as a result of parental 
anxiety created by Western’ riot-train- 
ing exercises. That’s one reason why 
the Communists’ May Day demonstra- 
tions in Berlin were so mild—to allay this 
anxiety. 


Keep Them Controllable 

Discount the reports that Moscow is 
encouraging the Chinese Communists to 
move in on Southeast Asia. Best judg- 
ment in Washington is that Mao 
Tse-tung’s Red Chinese are already get- 
ting too strong to suit the Kremlin and 
that further conquests by them would 
make them potentially too powerful for 
the Soviets to control. 


Less Butter, More Guns 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson left 
for London convinced that unless the 
Western European nations spend more 
of their resources on armaments, the gap 
between the armed strength of the West 
and the U.S.S.R. will be so great as to 
invite Soviet aggression by 1954. He'll 
try to persuade Foreign Secretary Bevin 
that Britain’s emphasis on full employ- 
ment and economic regeneration should 
give way to greater stress on building up 
its military establishment. 


Foreign Notes 

Ambassador Lewis Douglas has defi- 
nitely decided to leave his London post 
next fall...Common opposition to Com- 
munism is uniting Western Europe’s 
Catholic trade unions and hitherto anti- 
church Socialist labor groups. In Italy 
they've merged into a _ federation 
expected eventually to surpass the 
3,000,000-member Red-dominated Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor... Britain is 
trying out piped-in TV for homes that 
can't get good reception over the air. 
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Everyone Wants a Navy 

There’s undercover dissension among 
the Atlantic Pact allies over who pro- 
vides what kind of military support. 
Although the U.S. and Britain want 
France to concentrate on ground troops 
and tactical air power, the French will 
probably go ahead and build at least one 
aircraft carrier. The Dutch, too, want to 
continue their naval-expansion program 
with a view to protecting lines to their 
overseas interests. 


Whose Turn to Be President? 

According to the principle of geo- 
graphical rotation, Nasrollah Entezam, 
Iran’s able representative to the UN, 
should become president of the General 
Assembly in September. However, the 
Latin American countries, conscious of 
their twenty votes, are talking about sup- 
porting Mexico's representative, Dr. 
Louis Padilla Nervo. Entezan withdrew 
in favor of Romulo last September, and 
his work as chairman of the Assembly’s 
political and security committee, together 
with the rotation plan, have seemed to 
make him a natural. 


Fiseal Facts 

Bankers hope to get Congress to revise 
the Wage-Hour law so as to exempt them 
from the 75-cent-an-hour wage floor in 
the case of learners. They point out that 
grocery and hardware stores are so ex- 
empted and that it takes considerably 
longer to learn the banking business . . . 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp. is 
receiving loan applications at a record 
rate. It considered 3,518 requests in the 
first three months of this year compared 
with 2,264 in the same period of 1949 
. . . The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has decided that sums paid professional 
models are not subject to income-tax 
withholding. Models are classed in the 
“independent contractor” category. 


Trade Trends 

Look for the oleomargarine makers to 
stage a price blitz against butter when 
the repeal of the Federal taxes on oleo 
becomes effective July 1. They'll start 
offering special premiums and cut rates 
sharply to lure housewives into the oleo 
camp ... Best guess in Detroit is that the 
smaller Nash Rambler two-door sedan 
will be priced at around $1,300 when 
introduced next fall. This would compare 
with $1,329 for Chevrolet’s business 
coupé and $1,332 for Ford’s business 
coupé . . . Pepsi-Cola is experimenting 
with tin cans for containers. 


Extent of Farm Income Drop 
Here’s the latest informed estimate on 

how far net farm income will be down 

this year: It should total about 17% 


below last years $13,800,000,000 
and 33% below the 1947 peak 
of $17,800,000,000. Lower prices 


from 


are expected 
farm marketings by about 9%—from 


to cut revenues 


$27,500,000,000 last year to about 
$25,000,000,000. High farming costs 
should account for the rest of the drop. 


Labor Footnotes 

The failure of the CIO Communica- 
tions Workers of America to win a 
national contract pattern from the Bell 
System has stirred something of a revolt 
against President Joseph A. Beirne. 
Regional CWA units are breaking away 
from his leadership to negotiate their 
own settlements ... To emphasize labor's 
functional unity in the election year, 
directors Jack Kroll of the CIO Political 
Action Committee and Joseph D. Keenan 
of the AFL Labor’s League for Political 
Education will travel together on 
campaign speaking tours. 


Guide to Opportunity 

Keep your eye on an unusual enter- 
prise called Career, Inc., recently formed 
by a group of Yale undergraduates 
alarmed over tightening job prospects. 
Their plan is to put out an annual publi- 
cation aimed at guiding graduating 
students toward jobs they're fitted for 
and giving business firms a_ bigger 
cross-section of bright young men to 
choose from. The companies would buy 
pages in which they'd describe their 
businesses and the jobs available. Nearly 
100 major companies have expressed 
interest. The first issue will go free 
to the senior classes — some 20,000 
students — of 29 Northeastern colleges 
next November. 


Movie Notes 

Impressed by the success of “Quartet,” 
the British film based on four separate 
Somerset Maugham stories, at least seven 
studios now plan multiple-story movies. 
Example: M-G-M’s “It’s a Big Country” 
will feature nine recent American short 
stories ... “The Red Badge of Courage,” 
based on Stephen Crane’s Civil War 
classic, will be filmed near Shiloh, the 
original Tennessee battle site. The star 
role is slated to go to a hitherto unknown 
actor, Lloyd Bridges. 


Miscellany 

A row over the recent Pulitzer Prize 
awards is brewing between the Pulitzer 
Advisory Board and the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. The 
ASNE, after long study, had suggested 
five candidates for the editorial-writing 
award. The winner wasn't on that list ... 
“Little Lulu,” the precocious moppet of 
the magazine cartoons, will: become the 
heroine of a newspaper comic strip. 
Sponsor: The Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate ... Richard Lauterbach, 
author of “Through Russia’s Back Door,” 
has signed with Harper to do a biography 
of Charlie Chaplin. 


Newsweek, May 15, 1950 
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Communists and capitalists agree on 


shorter hours, higher pay 


HE DIFFERENCE is that capitalism pro- 


duces it, communism destroys it. 


That picture is of a sign on the platform 
of a communist-directed union convention. 
Shorter hours and correspondingly less 
work, with same or higher pay can only 
mean higher costs, fewer customers and 
so more layoffs. That is, of course, the 


communist technique. 


Capitalism (or the profit-and-loss system 
or Americanism, whatever you want to call 


it) doesn’t just talk shorter hours and more 


pay—it delivers them. Over the past 30 years 
in the U. S., in spite of depressions, wars 
and material shortages, the average hours 
worked by all workers has gone down from 
46.3 to 39.1 a week while the average pay 
has gone up from $22.08 a week to $54.66. 


Communism and socialism may talk, but 
Americanism delivers. That’s because Amer- 
ica has the machines 


to make a workman 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


worth more, machines 
Cleveland 
WY, EYod ab bat- iM Mote) C-) 
Textile 
WWE od ab halo a7 


paid for out of saved 


American profits. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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>Truman will emphasize U.S. hopes for peace in the weeks 
ahead. He will reiterate his optimism on the diplomatic 
outlook and play down war talk. 


The White House thinks voters want more stability and 
hopefulness on international affairs. Democratic strategists are 
recalling that peace talk reelected Wilson in 1916. 


No appeasement of world Communism is involved in 
Truman’s approach, nor will the present arms programs be 
seriously curtailed. But the President will persist in seeking 
armament economies, a course his political advisers tell him 
the country will approve. 


Pentagon officials were caught flat-footed by Truman’s 
statement that defense spending would be reduced next 
vear. They were laying groundwork for a larger military 
budget. 


Military chieftains are virtually unanimous on the need for 
higher arms expenditures in fiscal 1952. Even those who sup- 
port present budget levels and admit that Johnson’s economy 
drive has cut waste and improved armed-services organization 
are convinced that extensive strengthening of the actual com- 
bat forces must begin soon. 


Army—Larger purchases of equipment, particularly new anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft weapons. Army leaders would like two 
more divisions which would permit quicker aid to Western 
Europe in the event of war. 


Navy—A_ start on the shipbuilding program outlined by 
Admiral Sherman and expansion of anti-submarine warfare 
preparations.. The latter might include equipping of 
mothballed destroyers with latest equipment. 


Air Force—A gradual build-up to 58 or 60 groups that would 
provide roughly the same punch as the 70 groups envisaged 
by Finletter. 


These preparations would take time, and top officials think a 
start must be made next year. Truman’s declaration for 
greater economy could bring a clash with the military, but all 
budget planning is still preliminary and a showdown, if it 
comes, is several months away. 


PA cautious view of Trygve Lie’s Moscow mission is taken 
by the State Department, which doubts that much good can 
come of it. The biggest worry is that the well-intentioned Lie 
will be maneuvered into a position where he will serve the 
interests of Soviet propaganda. 


>The strike situation is clearing. Odds now favor less indus- 
trial strife in the next few months than seemed probable a 
month ago. 

A General Motors walkout is less likely as a result of the 
Chrysler settlement, in which the United Auto Workers failed 
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to win any, major improvements over their earlier pension 
settlement with Ford. 


Telephone workers are losing their fight with the Bell Sys- 
tem. Wage demands are being dropped by the union, whose 
units are seizing face-saving settlements. A __ strike 
appears unlikely. 


Maritime seamen are bitter at continuing outlawry of union 
hiring halls, but their serious economic plight will probably 
prevent the shipping tie-ups talked of earlier this year. With 
about half the 110,000 qualified oceangoing sailors on the 
beach, AFL and CIO unions will try to hang onto what they 
can without resort to strikes. 


>The AFL may shift its position and seek pension contracts 
unless Congress comes up with a better social-security pro- 
gram than has been voted by the Senate Finance Committee. 
So far, the federation has preferred a broad government pro- 
gram to single-company arrangements. 


Senate approval of a program at least as good as that passed 
by the House last year was counted on by the AFL. If the 
Finance Committee’s much-pared version becomes law, the 
AFL can be expected to join the CIO in seeking private 
pension schemes. 


PAdministration economists are encouraged by the April 
drop in unemployment. The 600,000 reduction was almost 
twice what had been expected, and with the economic out- 
look for 1950 still good officials see a chance that the present 
3,515,000 jobless may be reduced to around 3,000,000. Feb- 
ruary’s 4,700,000 level will probably stand as the year’s peak. 


Optimism is still tempered by these factors: (1) unemploy- 
ment is half a million more than a year ago; (2) recent 
improvement has come principally in seasonal industries like 
construction, and (3) the number of people out of work 
for a long time remains high—1,200,000—despite the 
over-all improvement. 


General expansion of the economy by increased business 
investment and widespread price adjustments is still consid- 
ered essential by Truman’s economic advisers. Steady growth 
of the total labor force and higher productivity rates continue 
to threaten an ever-increasing “hard core” of unemployed. 


>The Kefauver gambling inquiry won't make headlines for 
many weeks. Intensive staff work will precede open hearings, 
and the Tennessee senator wants his committee to hear a 
number of witnesses behind closed doors before public 
sessions are scheduled. 


Topics slated for study include (1) gambling syndicates’ use 
of wire services, (2) interstate ramifications of the numbers 
racket, (3) dope peddling, (4) means of plugging loopholes 
in existent Federal law. 

Specific municipal sore spots won't be investigated until after 
Congress adjourns. Already, Kefauver has requests for 


assistance from mayors and law-enforcement officials of 
nineteen cities. 


Newsweek, May 15, 1950 
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This yarn 
may be exactly 
what you need 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 


"3 
Wii WY f 
Mil if a 


The sharp yank needed to lace these 
wires together quickly will break ordinary 
cords. Expensive specialty tying materials 
were formerly required. But now cord made of 
“Cordura” Rayon is used because it has the 
necessary strength—and it costs much less. 


T’s this yarn that makes tires cooler-running . . . without in- 
I creasing cost. Makes hose 50% stronger ... without increasing 
weight. Puts extra strength into conveyor belts... without increas- 
ing bulk. It’s Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon—the man- 
made fiber that provides high strength at Jow cost. 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, ‘‘Cor- 
dura” is made of continuous filaments—no short ends to pull 
apart under strain. And it is absolutely uniform—a yarn with no 
weak spots! 


Right now “‘Cordura” is finding many new uses—for instance, 
solving unusual problems like the one illustrated above. It may 
be exactly right to help you realize your ideas for cutting costs... 
for making a better product. 


“REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
GET FULL INFORMATION about “Cordura” in this 


new manual, ‘*Sinews for Industry.” It gives physi- 
cal properties of “‘Cordura,”’ describes many suc- 
cessful applications ... and tells you how Du Pont 
will help you profit from this yarn. Write Rayon 


— : Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
ae OS. a Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 








] Peerless Pete, the Pilot, planed in to Pittsburgh late. 
e He landed at the William Penn, and cried: “I’ve flown 
this crate from dawn.to dark, but I know here [’ll find 


a good night’s rest. At Statler’s Hotel William Penn ° 


you really are a guest!” 








Pete made a perfect landing on the peerless Statler bed. 
oorgrv aon? . » ° » be a 4 

e “There’s not a jounce or jar or bump,” the weary pilot 
said; “eight hundred built-in springs and more bring 
sleep so deep and quiet, it’s restful comfort at its best 
— if it had wings, I'd fly it! 















































3 “When flying weather's cool and dry, I like it best,” 

e said Pete, “but warm and wet in Statler’s bath is also 
quite a treat. Hot water soaks the aches away, there's 
soap in big supply, and stacks of towels, fluffy white, 
like clouds in summer’s sky. 





“This Statler meal is ‘on the beam,’ ”’ cried Pete. “It 
4. hits the spot. You sure serve generous portions, mighty 
good, and piping hot. For food that’s cooked exactly 
right, the Statler’s unexcelled. The service, too, is deft 

and swift—are waiters jet-propelled?” 











5. An evening at the William Penn pleased Peter and his 
e date. Soft lights, sweet songs, a famous band—no won- 
der they stayed late. “A tip to travelers!” Peter cried, 
“and no misunderstanding . . . just head for Hotel 
William Penn, and find a Happy Landing!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN - PITTSBURGH 
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H. S. T. Hits Road to Work Miracles 


In a flurry of superlatives, Harold E. 
Stassen last week called Harry S. Truman 
“the worst President ever to occupy the 
White House” and “the cleverest polli- 
tician.” Mr. Truman, who knows that 
Stassen has a standing application for his 
job, was merely amused. He promptly 
replied that it takes a politician to be- 
come President. And having thus dis- 
posed of the question to his own complete 
satisfaction, he immediately set out to 
give the perennial Republican hopeful a 
practical demonstration of what he was 
talking about. 

At 4 o'clock Sunday afternoon, he 
boarded a train for the State of Washing- 
ton, ostensibly to dedicate the Grand 
Coulee Dam this Thursday but actually 
to launch the 1950 Congressional cam- 
paign. On the way he planned to make 
eight formal speeches and upwards of 
50 whistle-stop talks. The trip would 
cover ten days, 6,500 miles and fifteen 
states—all of which are electing congress- 
men and ten of which are electing 
senators this fall. His strategy was indi- 
cated by his first two formal speeches: 
At Lincoln, Neb., Monday night he told 
what the Brannan plan would do for the 
farmers; at Cheyenne, Wyo., Tuesday he 
called for aid to small business. 

It would be the first time Mr. Truman 
had done anything like that since the 
1948 Presidential campaign. And Re- 
publicans, remembering that campaign, 
definitely preferred not to. With all the 
odds against him, the President had 
charmed, cajoled, persuaded, and fright- 
ened the American people into renewing 
his lease on the White House. 

Off-Year Bugaboo: Now he was out 
to make the impossible come true again. 
Although statistically the 81st Congress 
was overwhelmingly Democratic, politi- 
cally it had given Mr. Truman nearly as 
much trouble as the Republican- 
controlled 80th. About a third of the 
Democrats in both houses were South- 
erners, who voted with the Republicans 
as often as not. 

For years the party in power in Con- 
gress has lost strength in off-year elec- 
tions—with only a single exception, and 
that was a situation so special that it can 
be completely discounted. In 1934 the 


wave of hope and the upsurge of busi- 
ness that swept the nation after Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s inauguration did swell the 
Democratic majorities. On the basis of all 
other past performances, the Democrats 
stand to lose about 35 seats in the House 
this year and five or six in the Senate. 

The President can’t stand such losses, 
however. To offset the Southern devia- 
tionists and win a Fair Deal majority in 
Congress, he must instead pick up 30 to 
40 seats in the House and four to eight 
in the Senate. And this week, as Mr. 
Truman barnstormed the nation, he was 
hoping to achieve just that. It would be 
a political miracle. If the President ac- 
complished it, he could have no further 
ambition except to walk on water. 

It wasn’t only the record of oft-year 
Congressional elections that Mr. Truman 
had to contend with. If the Gallup poll 
meant anything, his popularity had sunk 
appallingly low. The last poll had shown 





that only 37 per cent of the voters ap- 
proved of him, compared with 44 per 
cent who disapproved and 19 who were 
on the fence. If a Presidential elec- 
tion were held today, with Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Truman would be swamped, Dr. 
George Gallup declared: Sixty per cent 
of the voters favored Ike. 

Mr. Truman had made the good Dr. 
Gallup look silly before, and he expected 
to again. He laughed at his poll. But 
there were other things at which he 
couldn’t laugh: 

PIn Florida last week, George A. 
Smathers, a handsome, 36-year-old ex- 
Marine who opposes the Fair Deal, de- 
feated Claude Pepper for the Democratic 
nomination for the Senate by 63,000 
votes. Pepper had been senator for four- 
teen years, during which he was an Ad- 
ministration stalwart. Administration ana- 
lysts believed that the Negro question 
was primarily responsible for Smathers’s 
victory; the fact nevertheless remained 
that a critic of the Fair Deal had licked 
a fervent supporter. 

PIn Texas, Ben Guill, a Republican busi- 
nessman, was elected to Congress from 
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As the Presidential Special pulled out, Republicans remembered 1948 
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the heavily Democratic 18th District to 
fill the seat left vacant when Rep. 
Eugene Worley resigned for a Federal 
judgeship. He was the first Republican 
ever elected to Congress in the 18th and 
the first elected in Texas since 1928. 

PIn Ohio most Republicans and many 
Democrats agreed that Sen. Robert A. 
Taft had virtually been assured of re- 
election by the victory in the Democratic 
primary of State Auditor Joseph T. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smathers were overjoyed; 


Ferguson. Rightly or wrongly, they con- 
sidered “Jumping Joe” Ferguson the 
weakest candidate the Democrats could 
have picked. 

The picture wasn’t all black, however: 
>In Alabama, Truman Democrats man- 
aged to wrest control of the party ma- 
chinery from the Dixiecrats, who had 
kept the President’s name off the ballot 
in 1948. They won 39 seats on the State 
Democratic Executive Committee, with 
26 going to Dixiecrats. It would be nec- 
essary to hold a runoff primary to decide 
the remaining seven. Although the 
Truman victory was far closer than had 
been expected, it was a victory none- 
theless. 

Pin Oregon, tor the first time in the 
memory of public officials, the Democratic 
registration exceeded the Republican. 

Thus, looking over the signs and 
portents, Mr. Truman could remember 
when the Democratic outlook had been 
far worse. He was sure that when the 
voters saw him again and again listened 
to him expound the virtues of his Fair 
Deal and the menace of the GOP they 
would react in precisely the way they 
had in 1948. 
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THE REPUBLIC: 


War or Confusion? 


Was there to be a third world war and, 
if so, when? Anybody with the temerity 
to supply an answer to that question—or 
some small part of an answer—could get 
a hearing around the world last week, 
and did. But those who listened had 
such a wide choice of answers* that they 


: 
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U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Paul 
Hoffman, ECA administrator, predicted 
that Russia’s satellites would break away 
from the Soviet sphere and expressed 
the opinion that this crack-up would clear 
the way for a new era of world peace. 

Meanwhile the State Department dis- 
patched to the U. S. S. R. one of the 
sharpest notes ever sent to a technically 
friendly power. It again protested the 
shooting down of an unarmed Navy 
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but his victory didn’t give H.S.T. anything to cheer about, nor did Ferguson’s 


were only confused. Here were some of 
the opinions: 

PAppearing before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Gen. Omar Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
asked for extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act because there is “no let up in the 
aggressive extension of Communism to- 
ward the goal of world domination.” 
Impressed by a general who has a repu- 
tation for weighing his words, the com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that 
his advice be tollowed. 

PSpeaking before the Rotary Club in 
Washington, Sen. Millard Tydings, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, said relations between the United 
States and Soviet Russia had become so 
tense that the “sheerest accident” could 
touch off war. 

President Truman, at a press confer- 
ence, said Tydings was unduly alarmed, 
insisted that prospects for world peace 
were improving and that appropriations 
for U. S. armaments could be reduced 
safely in the next fiscal year. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 30. 


Privateer plane over the Baltic, rejected 
the Russian statement that this plane had 
been a B-29 flying over Soviet territory 
and warned that the Soviet Government 
must “bear the responsibility both for 
the action of its air force and the manner 
with which it has dealt with this incident.” 


INQUIRIES: 
War on McCarthy 


It was open season on Sen. Joe 
McCarthy last week. In the House and 
Senate, Administration congressmen fired 
volley after volley at the Wisconsin 
Republican from prepared positions. Be- 
hind the attack were rancor and a sense 
ot political necessity—rancor because of 
all the troubles the elusive McCarthy had 
made with his shotgun blasts at the State 
Department, and a sense of necessity 
because the charges of Communist infil- 
tration seemed to be making an 
impression on the country. 

Democratic indignation had been 
mounting steadily since the February 
day when, in a Wheeling, W. Va., 
speech, McCarthy charged that 205 
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Communists, “known to the Secretary of 
State,” were in the department. That 
McCarthy had shifted this figure from 
205 to 81 to 57 had not mollified his 
Congressional opponents. Nor had the 
senators broken-field running, as he 
sidestepped one set of charges by veer- 
ing sharply to another, raised him in the 
esteem of the puffing Democrats. 

Plans began forming on March 22 to 
(1) prove that McCarthy was a liar, and 
(2) reveal that his sensational accusa- 
tions stemmed from a two-year-old list of 
State Department “suspects” already ex- 
amined by four Congressional committees 
which had remained unimpressed. 

The opportunity to prove the Wiscon- 
sin senator a liar came when, eleven days 
after the Wheeling speech, McCarthy 
told the Senate that his original figure 
had been only 57. After some digging, 
one of Deputy Under Secretary of State 
John Peurifoy’s investigators turned up 
the necessary evidence: two affidavits 
from officials of Station WWVA which 
had made a tape recording of the speech. 
The deposing officials swore that they 
had checked the speech against 
McCarthy’s prepared text and that the 
two had been materially the same. In 
both, the figure of 205 “known” Commu- 
nists was mentioned. 

The second phase of the onslaught to 
achieve the “total and eternal destruc- 
tion” of McCarthy was a disclosure that 
the 81 cases he mentioned in a Feb. 20 
Senate speech were merely a rehash of a 
1947 list dug up by Robert E. Lee 
Jr., a House Appropriations Committee 
investigator. 

Last Sunday afternoon, a highly secret 
strategy meeting was held at subcom- 
mittee chairman Millard Tydings’s apart- 
ment in Washington. Present were 
Peurifoy, security officer of the depart- 
ment under investigation, and Committee 
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McCarthy: Democrats screamed 
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Bielaski: Hundreds of documents 


Counsel Edward P. Morgan. The time 
had come, said Senator Tydings, to ex- 
pose McCarthy. He had discussed it with 
the President and advised him that the 
counterattack would be launched on the 
floor of the House and Senate. 

Peurifoy had prepared a memorandum 
for Rep. Frank M. Karsten, who would 
reveal on the floor of the House the 
origin of McCarthy’s 81 cases. Also at the 
proper time the President would open 
the State Department's loyalty files on 
the 81. And it was decided that follow- 
ing Karsten’s opening blast, Sens. Harley 
Kilgore and Matthew Neely would flash 
the affidavits proving McCarthy had lied 
to the Senate about his Wheeling speech. 

The whole strategy was to be kept 
strictly secret. That is—as secret as any- 
thing political can be in Washington. 
Tydings, exuding satisfaction from every 
pore, privately told a newsman that 
“there will be some interesting develop- 
ments this week.” At 5 p.m. last Monday, 
Karsten started to give McCarthy his 
workout. His innocent, doleful look dis- 
appeared as he said in a ringing voice: 
“I... have complete contempt for any- 
one who, through deceit or fraud, would 
seek to inflame and hoodwink the Amer- 
ican people.” The list of 81 which Mc- 
Carthy had brandished had been care- 
fully examined and found not to be worth 
further investigation. 

In underscoring Karsten’s speech, 
however, Rep. John J. Rooney of New 
York dropped one interesting fact. In 
four of the 81 cases, the FBI, which had 
previously informed the State Depart- 
ment that its files contained no evidence 
of disloyalty, had recently initiated full 
field investigations. All four had been 
cleared by the State Department’s 
loyalty board. Yet derogatory informa- 
tion against them had been discovered 
by Lee in 1947 in State Department files. 
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On Tuesday, another strategy meet- 
ing of Senate Democrats took place. It 
was decided that the full onslaught on 
McCarthy’s veracity would be launched 
the following day. According to the plan, 
a trap would be set for the Wisconsin 
firebrand. If, in the face of the affidavits, 
he continued to deny the “205” Commu- 
nists charge, someone would spring the 
tape recording of the speech and play it 
right in the Senate chamber. Though the 
secret of this meeting was well kept, the 
strategy evolved there leaked badly. On 
Wednesday the Senate gallery was 
crowded with newspapermen. 

Sen. Scott Lucas began the attack by 
reading into the record a statement made 
by Peurifoy on Tuesday, reviewing the 
“205” Wheeling speech, the 108 cases, 
and the Lattimore question. “Finally,” 
Lucas quoted, “there is no shred of 
truth to the senator's flat statement—” 
before he could complete the sentence, 
Republican Sen. Kenneth Wherry was 
on his feet demanding that Lucas take 
his seat for violating Senate rules against 
calling another senator a liar. Vice Pres- 
ident Alben Barkley directed Lucas to 
take his seat, but, after a vote, Lucas was 
permitted to continue. 

In the debate, Kilgore read the affi- 
davits on the Wheeling speech into the 
record and Neely, in an impassioned 
display of vitriolic oratory, demanded 
“yes or no” answers from McCarthy on 
the “205 Communists in the State 
Department.” McCarthy hedged and 
dodged and slammed this “silly numbers 
game.” But he would never be pinned 
down. He sat quietly as Neely, by indi- 
rection, intimated that the Wisconsin 
senator was a “Cain” who should be 
“branded.” When he _ had _ finished 
McCarthy picked up his papers and 
stalked out of the chamber. 

But he was undaunted. In the course 
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Freda Utley: Tangential testimony 
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of the week he had taken personal abuse 
and seen one of his witnesses, Freda 
Utley, assailed when she gave her, 
tangential testimony concerning Owen 
Lattimore’s views. But the next day, 
McCarthy returned to the battle with a 
three-page statement outlining his own 
version of what Frank Bielaski, a former 
OSS security officer, was then telling a 
secret session of the Tydings subcommit- 
tee about the notorious Amerasia case, 
involving the theft of hundreds of State, 
Navy, OSS, and other classified docu- 
ments in 1945. Bielaski himself said Mc- 
Carthy’s version was exaggerated. 

The Washington Daily News (Scripps- 
Howard) editorially asked for quiet. “We 
wish Senator McCarthy would keep his 
big mouth out of the Amerasia 
case,” it cautioned. “This case is too 
important to be bungled. [Senator 
McCarthy] is on the right side in 
wanting to bust [it] open, and he 
probably has good intentions . . . 
If the senator, by his maladroit- 
ness, succeeds in making himself 
the issue, that may be the last we 
will hear of Amerasia .. .” 


Significance-- 

The investigation of Sen. Mc- 
Carthy’s charges has now pro- 
ceeded far enough to make it 
apparent that he has, from the 
beginning, indulged in broader ac- 
cusations against the State Depart- 
ment than his information war- 
ranted. There are not now 205, 
or 81, or even 57 Communists in 
the State Department. In fact, there 
may be none. 

But McCarthy’s exaggerated 
charges and the resulting debates 
have sharpened previously vague 
Congressional and public suspi- ‘| 
cions that the State Department, as now 
constituted, has been too slow to under- 
stand the Soviet Union’s postwar inten- 
tions and tactics and therefore may not be 
up to its responsibilities now. These sus- 
picions encompass the record of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, who as late 
as 1945 and 1946, while Under Secre- 
tary of State, advocated that Chiang Kai- 
shek be forced to take Communists into 
his government and publicly declared 
that he saw no reason for any clash of 
American and Russian interests. 

Many senators and congressmen agree 
with Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge that the 
McCarthy show should be taken off the 
road. But just how this is to be accom- 
plished nobody knows. So far, the 
Tydings subcommittee has not inspired 
confidence that it intends to find what 
basis of truth there may be for the 
McCarthy complaints. Its report won't be 
universally accepted as the final word. 

So the show will stay on the road a 
while longer—probably until McCarthy is 
completely discredited or the Admin- 
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istration is forced to make some changes 
in the State Department's top echelon, or 
until some other more compelling 
attraction pushes it off the boards. 


Back to Remington 


The ordeal of William Remington be- 
gan when Elizabeth Bentley, a former 
Communist underground courier, told a 
Senate investigating committee that he 
had been a member of her spy ring. De- 
spite his repeated and emphatic denials, 
the 30-year-old Commerce Department 
economist was suspended from his job. 
Though a Loyalty Board disqualified 
him, the Review Board cleared him of all 
charges of disloyalty. Remington was 





reinstated, though to a nonsensitive post 
in the Commerce Department. A $100,- 
000 slander suit he had _ instituted 
against Miss Bentley was settled out 
of court for what he described as a 
“substantial sum.” The all clear had 
sounded for him 

Last week, Remington's troubles began 
all over again when the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee subpoenaed 
him. Two witnesses who had _ testified 
previously in secret session had named 
Remington as a Communist Party mem- 
ber They were Howard Allen Bridgman, 
a Tufts College professor. and Kenneth 
McConnell, a New York engineer. Both 
men swore that they had been members, 
along with Remington, of a Communist 
cell which in 1936-37 operated in the 
TVA union in Knoxville. McConnell had 
been party organizer for the cell. 

As this testimony was read to Rem- 
ington, he sat erect and emotionless 
in the witness chair, his head cocked 





*With Irving J. Levy (seated), one of his lawyers. 
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Remington:* Two witnesses swore he was a Red 


to one side. Speaking slowly, he gave his 
answer. He had never been a Communist, 
Remington said, “and when I say never, 
I mean never, whether at the age of 3, 
18, or 32, which I am today.” Under 
questioning by committee counsel Frank 
S. Tavenner Jr., he stuck to his denial. 
Perhaps, he suggested, his violent union 
activity in the AFL then, and the fact 
that unknown to him he had been going 
around with secret Communists had led 
his accusers to assume that he too was 
a party member. 

On Saturday, May 6, Remington’s law- 
yer, Joseph L. Rauh Jr., who had battled 
to clear his client, listed minor discrepan- 
cies in statements he had found in the 
record of the secret hearings. But with a 
new loyalty hearing for Remington 
in the works, the young econo- 
mist’s future seemed hardly bright. 
Win or lose, he was in for a rough 
time. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Feudin’ and Fightin’ 


Everything that could be said 
for or against the Marshall plan 
had been said in the great debates 
of 1948 and 1949. This year, the 
same arguments on ECA were 
dusted off and exhibited. But in the 
long-winded discussion the only 
question was, How much? 

The Administration wanted 
$3,100,000,000 — with additional 
sums for the Far East, Point Four, 
and Arab relief amounting to 
$272,450,000. Last March, the 
House passed a foreign-aid bill 
authorizing $3,102,450,000. This 
chopped $250,000,000 from the 
European program. 

In the Senate, there was little doubt 
that the cut would stand. The Adminis- 
tration itself was set only on prevent- 
ing further cuts. Last week, by a 60-8 
vote, the Senate approved its own 
$3,122,450,000 foreign-aid bill after 
abortive attempts to lop off varying but 
sizable chunks of the authorization. One 
such attempt had failed by only one 
vote. The Point Four authorization 
squeaked through on a 37-36 vote. 

Once the differences between the 
House and Senate bills were settled, 
ECA still had its most important hurdle 
to clear. Authorization doesn’t mean ap- 
propriation. When Congress gets around 
to voting the money, there will be 
another concerted effort by the economy 
bloc to pare down the appropriation. 

Criminolegy: Sandwiched in during 
the lengthy ECA debate was the strictly 
partisan battle over the creation of a 
special Senate committee on organized 
crime. The brain child of Sen. Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee, it empowered 
the Judiciary Committee to investigate 
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interstate crime. For three months it 
languished while the Administration 
sought to side-step Sen. Homer Ferguson, 
the GOP’s ace investigator and a Judi- 
ciary Committee member (NEWSWEEK, 
April 24). The “special committee” was 
the Administration’s answer. 

On Tuesday night, Kefauver was al- 
lowed to bring this substitute bill to the 
floor. Majority Leader Scott Lucas, on 
record against “special committees,” 
changed positions to support Kefauver. 
But the Republicans would have nothing 
to do with the substitute. They wanted 
to give Ferguson a chance to investigate 
Kansas City and other Democratic big- 
city machines. When Sen. Robert A. 
Taft offered an amendment to allow 
the Republican minority to name its 
own representatives on the committee, 
it was voted down 39-31, on straight 
party lines. 

Then, to the utter surprise of both 
parties, the vote on the Kefauver resolu- 
tion was tied. Four Southern Democrats 
joined the GOP against the substitute. 
To no one’s amazement, Barkley broke 
the tie in favor of the Administration. 
But the fight for a thorough investigation 
of the politics-crime axis was not lost. 
Kefauver indicated that he would stomp 
ahead no matter what toes he stepped 
on. “There is not going to be any shying 
away from Kansas City,” he said. “We 
intend to go there.” 

Color Line: Still to come for the 
Senate was the long-delayed debate on 
fair employment practices. Promised as 
the first order of business this session, 
the anti-discrimination measure had 
been repeatedly stalled. The primary 
fights in Florida and Alabama, in which 
FEPC was an important issue, had been 
the last obstacle. This week, the Senate 
got around to discussing whether it 
would discuss this controversial bill. With 
Southern Democrats determined to fili- 
buster the measure at every step, there 
was hardly a chance that it would ever 
come up for a vote. Only by invoking 
cloture could the Administration ram 
through this part of its civil-rights pro- 
gram. A_ two-thirds vote would be 
needed to limit debate, and no one 
really believed that Democratic leaders 
could muster it. 

Meanwhile, as election-conscious sen- 

ators and representatives looked appre- 
hensively at the calender, a logjam of 
vital legislation piled up behind FEPC. 
If the maneuvering dragged on, August 
would find the Senate tied down to its 
job in the Washington heat. 
PLast week also the Senate Finance 
Committee approved a bill to liberalize 
the present social-security law. The bill 
would increase old-age benefits 90 per 
cent, lower eligibility requirements, and 
add 8,300,000 people to the 40,000,000 
already covered by the Social Security 
Act. 
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Is There Real Danger of War? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tT is small wonder if alert and 
I intelligent American citizens find 
it hard to reconcile the conflicting 
appraisals of the international outlook 
emanating from responsible official 
sources in Washington. We who are 
on the scene, who know the sources 
and more about their viewpoints than 
can be conveyed in a ban- 
ner headline, a passing re- 
mark, or a brief statement, 
also find’ it hard. 

In staking out a few 
guideposts, we should first 
recognize that some official 
comments are made not to 
inform the American public. 
Their objective may be to 
create a state of mind either 
here or abroad or to influ- 
ence a specific action here or abroad. 
Or the purpose may be merely to 
please “public opinion” or particular 
groups of voters. (This, unfortunately, 
is too often the case.) Some things are 
said awkwardly or on impulse, even if 
with honest intention. 

When someone suggests that the 
international outlook is really ominous, 
that there may even be danger of 
war, the familiar cry goes up from 
isolationist quarters that a “war scare” 
is being whipped up for political pur- 
poses. In due course, some of the 
officials who are truly aware of the 
danger decide that the public, or part 
of it, has been gripped by “hysteria,” 
and perhaps someone thinks a new 
mission to Moscow might be a good 
idea. Reassuring statements follow. 
And, if the Russians are not at the 
moment shooting down an American 
plane or engaged in some other overt 
action which alarms or irks the Amer- 
ican people, the “hysteria” is quieted 
and often, in Congress, becomes 
sleepy indifference. 


His cycle has been repeated many 

times in the last four years. There 
is no room here to evaluate, one by 
one, the content or the motives of 
the various contradictory appraisals 
of the international outlook which have 
issued from official sources even during 
the past year or the last month. How- 
ever, one official, in particular, has 
the responsibility to speak steadily and 
frankly to the American people. He 
is the President. 





In most of the international crises 
of this period, President Truman has 
spoken and acted with courage. He 
is, however, a natural optimist. He is 
impulsive at times and he enjoys ad 
libbing. Moreover, he appears to think 
at the moment that the Americ:.n 
tia want to be told that shadows 

. on the horizon are not really 
ominous—at least that there 
is no real danger of armed 
conflict at the present time. 

On an impulse—he is 
genuinely fond of the 
ex-President—Mr. Truman 
called up to congratulate 
Mr. Hoover on a_ speech 
which struck at the founda- 
tions of American policy. 
At a press conference last 
week, he not only said that the inter- 
national situation was more favorable 
now than in 1946 (which is probably 
true) but indicated that the defense 
budget for next year would be less 
than for this year. 

Having no pipelines into the Krem- 
lin, the West must appraise Soviet 
intentions from outward evidence. 
Moscow recently has showed many 
signs of cockiness. It is pushing in 
several directions simultaneously. Its 
immediate objectives are not clear 
and may depend upon the weaknesses 
which it uncovers. The prevailing view 
in Washington is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is not prepared yet to take 
the risks of a major war; that the dan- 
ger of immediate war lies in incidents 
or a miscalculation by the Kremlin. 


HE rate of Soviet rearmament sug- 
Ta however, that by 1952, 1953, 
or 1954, the Kremlin may be ready for 
a major war. The West, at its present 
rate of rearmament, will not be. It can 
make the risk of war obviously pro- 
hibitive to the Kremlin only by rapidly 
strengthening its military defenses, in 
Europe as well as in the United States. 

The threat can be met only by a 
greater effort than we have yet made. 
If the effort is made, there probably 
will be less genuine cause of jitteri- 
ness than there is now or has been at 
various times in the last four years. 
The American people cannot be ex- 
pected to rise to the need unless the 
President and other officials see what 
is needed and tell them. 
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How a Vanderbilt Scion Became a Kremlin Tool 


Ever since Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
charged that Owen Lattimore was the 
“top Soviet agent” in the United States, 
an unfamiliar name has kept cropping 
into the news: Frederick V. Field. Testi- 
fying on Lattimore before the Tydings 
Senate subcommittee, for example, 
former Communist Louis F. Budenz 
referred to him constantly—as a Commu- 
nist who attended meetings of the Polit- 
buro, as the leader of a Red cell within 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and as 
an agent. 

Field deepened the mystery  sur- 
rounding himself when he appeared 
before the Tydings subcommittee. He 
refused to answer almost every question 
put to him, and his attitude was so con- 
tumacious that the subcommittee plans 
to cite him for contempt, along with Earl 








Vanderbilt. “Freddie” Field, through his 
mother, is directly descended from Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt, the pro- 
fane Staten Island ferry-boat captain 
who founded the family fortune, and 
William H. (“The public be damned!”) 
Vanderbilt, one of the wealthiest finan- 
ciers and railroad magnates of his time. 
Through his father, he can trace his 
ancestry to Samuel Osgood, Postmaster 
General under Washington, and Cyrus 
Field, who laid the first transatlantic 
cable. His father, William B. Osgood 
Field, a well-known engineer, used to 
say: “I debased the genealogical line 
when I married a Vanderbilt.” 

Proper New Yorker: Freddie Field 
was born on April 14, 1905, in his father’s 
mansion, 645 Fifth Avenue, in midtown 
Manhattan. He grew up with his brother 


European 


Field (right) helped Jaffe found and edit party-lining Amerasia 


Browder, who also had balked at some of 
its questions. 

Who is Frederick V. Field? To find 
out, NEWSWEEK assigned Associate Edi- 
tor Harold Lavine to look into the man’s 
background and his present associates. 
His story follows: 

By most tests of heredity and environ- 
ment, Frederick V. Field should have 
been a Wall Street broker, a railroad 
executive, a gentleman farmer, or simply 
an amiable young marr with no particular 
purpose in life except mixing a tolerable 
martini; in fact, he should have been 
almost anything except what he really is 
—a member of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., who appears to rank just below 
the very top layer in the rigid class 
structure of the American Reds. 

The V in his name _ stands for 
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and two sisters there and at the family’s 
991-acre estate near Lenox, Mass. High- 
lawn Farm (then known as Highlawn 
House) is a magnificent place. The main 
building (there are 52 others) has 32 
rooms, a patio, a swimming pool, and 7 
acres of lawn. 

Like a proper Social Registerite, 
Freddie Field prepped at Hotchkiss, 
then entered Harvard. He was a gilded 
youth. “I am not interested in making 
money,” he once said. “And the reason, I 
think, is obvious. I inherited money.” 
Asked how much, he impishly replied: 
“Several millions, but not so many that I 
can’t count them.” 

He did precisely the right things at 
Harvard in precisely the right way, 
joined the right clubs, knew the right 
people. He was assistant manager of the 


freshman football team, lugging sweat- 
ers, water buckets, and helmets around 
the field in the immemorial manner of 
freshmen. He went out for the Harvard 
Crimson, finally becoming president in 
his senior year (1927). He was a mem- 
ber of the student council, of the Delphic 
Club, of the Iroquois, Mountaineering, 
Phoenix-S. K. Clubs, and of the Hasty 
Pudding-Institute of 1770. 

It was an era of brassy jazz, petting 
parties, and bad gin, when all conform- 
ing Ivy League undergraduates felt it 
was their duty to act like characters in a 
Scott Fitzgerald novel. Freddie Field 
made the customary pose of being one of 
“The Beautiful and Damned.” Lucius 
Beebe, the determinedly elegant writer 
on railroads and the drama, tells of a 
Christmas dinner at Locke-Ober’s restau- 
rant in Boston. It was a swank affair, the 
silver and crystal sparkled, the wine 
flowed. Yet Freddie Field felt that some- 
thing was missing. Suddenly he rushed 
out into the snow, grabbed a dirty-faced 
newsboy, and gave him a half dollar to 
press his nose against the window and 
look hungry while Field and his friends 
ate. 

This hardly sounds like the Frederick 
V. Field who today inveighs against 
“Wall Street imperialism,” who thunders 
praise for the Chinese Reds, and who 
calls such Communist leaders as William 
Z. Foster and Eugene Dennis “Com- 
rades.” And the fact is that it really 
wasn't typical of Field at Harvard. Field 
was hardly a campus radical. Many of his 
friends on the campus were far more left 
than he, among them Joseph F. Barnes, 
who later became a well-known foreign 
correspondent (New York Herald Trib- 
une), and the late State Department 
official Laurence Duggan. Toward the 
Sacco-Vanzetti affair, which then was 
exciting the nation, for example, he main- 
tained an _ interested but studiously 
detached attitude, saying: “How can I 
tell whether they're guilty or not? I know 
almost nothing about the law.” The 
important thing, however, is that Field 
was interested. He had a_ gnawing 
social consciousness. 

Turning: So far as his college 
classmates can now recall, it was a social 
consciousness born partly of guilt and 
partly of idealism. Field was troubled by 
the fact that he could do things others 
couldn’t—and for no reason except that 
he was born a Vanderbilt and a 
millionaire. Moreover, he seemed to 
have a horror of “the idle rich.” Soon 
after leaving Harvard, he was to say: 
“My wealthy classmates there abhorred 
dirtying their hands The whole 
Harvard social system is devised to give 
those who were born with leisure even 
more leisure, and those who have to work 
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even more work.” Field went from Har- 
vard to England for a year of reading 
and listening to lectures at the London 
School of Economics. Characteristically, 
he felt guilty about that. Classmates far 
more brilliant than he was “couldn’t af- 
ford to study in Europe,” he said. “They 
had to start earning their way in offices 
and factories.” 

At the London School he was fired 
by Harold Laski and by the veteran 
Socialist Graham Wallas. He met several 
of the younger members of the 
British Labor Party. He heard Ramsay 
MacDonald speak. He did not become a 
Socialist, but Socialism intrigued him. 

Field returned to New York with a 
letter from Laski to Belle Moskowitz, the 
brilliant woman who until her death was 
Alfred E. Smith’s most trusted adviser. 
Smith then was running for President 
against Herbert Hoover. Field contrib- 
uted to his campaign and became a 
volunteer Democratic Party worker. At 
the same time, he joined the staff of the 
Institute for Pacific Relations and took 
over the presidency of The Open Road, 
organizing tours of Europe and Russia for 
college students and others. They were 
conducted tours, and in Russia the Soviet 
Government naturally did the conduct- 
ing. The Open Road thus was a channel 
for Soviet propaganda. Young Field 
neither knew about that nor cared. His 
attitude was a simple, ingenuous one: 
Russia was a vast and important country 
that more Americans ought to see; he 
was helping them see it. 

It didn’t take more than a few weeks 
for Field to become disillusioned with 
the Democratic Party. His first shock 
came from talking with other Democratic 
campaign workers; they sounded just like 
Republican campaign workers. They 
didn’t have any vision of a brave new 
world; they simply wanted to win the 
election. Field sat down and read both 
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younger—very 
slightly bewildered. “In psychological 
terms I am heading toward as perfect a 
completion of my desires, instincts, and 
impulses as possible,” he explained. And 
he added: “I am told by everyone I meet 
that one is a Socialist until one is 30, and 
then becomes a liberal, and at 40 one 
finds oneself a conservative. I’m not at all 
sure that I won't outgrow it, but I am 
absolutely dead certain it’s not a stunt.” 


his first 


to Communism. 


the Democratic and Republican cam-* 
paign platforms. In the fashion of Presi- 
dential platforms, they were echoes of 
each other. 

Meditation: One night young Field 
went home to his bachelor apartment at 
14 East 60 Street and thought it all over. 
(It was the apartment of a young man of 
fashion, with exotic canary-colored walls 
framed in light blue.) And his conclusion 
was a crudely Marxian one: It took big 
money to run a campaign, he decided, 
and the only way for both parties to get 
that money was to woo the corporations; 
they were, therefore, the captives of 
corporate interests. As Field later told 
McAlister Coleman, the Socialist writer, 
when he awakened the next morning he 
said to himself: “A plague on both their 
houses.” An hour later, he was sitting in 
the Rand School office of August 
Claessens, who then was running the 
Socialist Party in New York. When he 
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... draw Field into Red fronts. . . 


left, he carried a Red membership card of 


the Socialist Party with a stamp for his 
first month’s dues (50 cents) attached. 


He was only 23, and looked much 
slim, very blond, and 


He didn’t know it, but Field had taken 
long step along the road 


Field plunged into Norman Thomas’s 


campaign for the Presidency, contribut- 
ing money, organizing a First Voters’ 
League, and holding street-corner meet- 
ings. 
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. and away from Laski’s socialism 


jeered at “the millionaire Socialist.” A 
party that could appeal to men like him, 
it said, obviously was “the lackey of 
capitalism.” 

On March 20, 1929 Field married Miss 
Elizabeth G. Brown of Duluth, Minn. He 
had met her in the course of his liberal 
activities. Among New York’s 400 the 
marriage created an even greater stir 
than had young Field’s espousal of So- 
cialism. No one had ever heard of Betty 
Brown; Duluth didn’t even have a Social 
Register. The ceremony was a private 
one at the home of Field’s parents on 
Fifth Avenue. The few guests were 
invited by telephone. 

That August, the newlyweds sailed 
aboard the Caronia for a combination 
honeymoon and year’s study of social and 
political movements in Russia and the 
Far East. They went to London, Berlin, 
Warsaw, Moscow (where they were 
joined by James G. McDonald, chairman 
of the Foreign Policy Association, and his 
secretary, John D. Rockefeller III), then 
across Siberia to Kyoto, Japan, where the 
Institute of Pacific Relations was holding 
an international conference. 

Conversion: The depression had al- 
ready set in when they returned. Young 
Field became even more active in the So- 
cialist Party. He raised funds for South- 
ern textile strikers and for the charwomen 
of Harvard, who, it was discovered, had 
been receiving 2 cents an hour under the 
legal minimum for the past nine years. 
He drew up manifestos denouncing The 
Harvard Crimson for an editorial urging 
that an honorary degree be given to 
Ernst (Putzi) Hanfstaengl, the friend of 
Adolf Hitler. He became a member of 
the board of the Pioneer Youth, which 
ran summer camps for underprivileged 
children. 

Increasingly he became irked by the 
Socialist Party’s philosophy of gradual- 
ism. The depression had given him a 
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sense of urgency. “We must do some- 
thing,” he kept saying. He told friends: 
“The Socialists have all the right goals 
—but no means.” The Communists, who 
formerly had derided him, began to 
woo him. He wasn’t fooled. “They’re just 
after my money,” he said. Still, he began 
to join Communist fronts, working in sev- 
eral of them with Corliss Lamont, son of 
the J. P. Morgan & Co. banker, another 
wealthy Harvard man ('24) who had 
turned left. He explained: “They’re 
doing something.” 

By 1931, the Socialist leader Norman 
Thomas now recalls, “Field definitely 
had cooled toward us.” However, Field 
did not break cleanly with the party; his 
drift was gradual, for he continued to 
work with Socialists even while he was 
working with Communists. One of his 
closest friends in those days declares: “I 
never took Freddie’s flirtations with the 
Communists seriously. I thought he was 
just exploring new ideas. It wasn’t until 
1936, in fact, that I suddenly realized the 
man had become a Communist.” 

Precisely when Field did become a 
Communist Party member is not known. 
The external evidence is that it co- 
incided pretty much with his divorce in 
mid-1935 from Betty Brown, who soon 
after married his friend of Harvard days, 
Joe Barnes. At any rate, Whittaker 
Chambers knew him as a member of the 
party about then. In 1937, in fact, 
Chambers had a meeting with Field 


—ironically enough at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel. 

By then, also, Field was executive 
secretary of the Institute for Pacific Rela- 
tions. Whether or not .there was a Red 
cell in the IPR, as Louis F. Budenz has 
charged, the fact remains that Field, who 
held one of the key posts, was a Red. 

Thereafter Freddie Field plunged 
into Communist activities with the same 
untiring energy which his ancestors had 
devoted to making money. Under his 
party pseudonym, Frederick Spencer, 
and under his own name, he was the 
sparkplug in a score of fronts, most of 
them devoted to Communist causes in 
China and the Far East generally, in 
Latin America, and in Africa. To each he 
brought not only ability and zeal but 
money as well. He ladled out dollars by 
the scores of thousands, and it evidently 
didn’t pinch him, for he continued to live 
like a rich young man in a lavish four- 
story house with private elevator at 16 
West Twelfth Street. 

On Feb. 18, 1937, he married Mrs. 
Edith Chamberlain Hunter of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., a diligent worker in Com- 
munist fronts. For a reported $30,000 
cash, he bought a three-story building at 
23 West 26 Street to house the organiza- 
tions in which he was interested. (The 
nominal co-purchasers were his wife and 
Dr. Max Yergan, a Negro leader who has 
since broken with Communism. ) 

The Fields gave lavish $100-a-plate 
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Ripe Greeting: When sixteen visiting German soccer players, 
touring the country, appeared on the steps of New York's City Hall 
to be photographed they were blitzed by a volley of aging tomatoes 
and apples. The tossers: members of Betar, an extremist Zionist 
group. Three were quickly arrested. Other Zionist groups dis- 
avowed any connection with the fruit and vegetable barrage. 
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dinners at their Twelfth Street home to 
raise funds for the Communist Party, at 
which, in addition to eating a fairly good 
meal, guests could meet Earl Browder 
and other Communist leaders. When 
Communist fronts gave $100-a-plate din- 
ners at hotels, Freddie Field would buy 
a score of tickets. He was Communism’s 
most generous angel. 

When the Hitler-Stalin pact was 
signed, Field became head of the Com- 
munist Party’s most important front, the 
American Peace Mobilization, which 
picketed the White House day in, day 
out, shouting: “The Yanks Are Not Com- 
ing!” They were still picketing when 
Hitler invaded Russia, catching Field in 
the middle of a sentence denouncing 
“the imperialist war.” Like a good Com- 
munist, Freddie Field was soon crying 
for “a second front.” 

Now that it was a “People’s War,” 
Field applied for a captaincy in Army 
Intelligence, giving his knowledge of the 
Far East as his qualification. He was 
turned down. At that, he stepped out as 
the Communist Party’s expert on the Far 
East. He had helped Philip Jaffe, later 
the central figure in a stolen-documents 
case, found the magazine Amerasia and 
had worked on China Today, but both 
were merely fronts. Now he began to 
write for The Daily Worker and The 
New Masses. 

Promotion: From then on, Field rose 
swiftly in the Communist Party. In 1945, 
he was among those admitted to a secret 
Communist convention at which Browder 
was ousted as leader. By the winter of 
1948-49, he was writing for Political 
Affairs, the party's theoretical organ. He 
was handing down the line on the Far 
East that all Comrades thereafter had to 
follow, on pain of expulsion. 

That year, also, Field was quietly 
divorced from Edith Chamberlain and 
married Mrs. Anita Boyer, divorced wife 
of Dr. Raymond Boyer, who had been 
known as “The Professor” in Soviet 
Russia’s wartime Canadian espionage 
ring. Dr. Boyer had been convicted of 
conspiring to give military secrets to 
Russia and was serving a two-year 
jail term. Recently the Fields celebrated 
the first anniversary of their marriage at 
Las Vegas, N.M., where they had both 
been divorced. 

The idealistic Harvard boy had 
become a hardened Communist. He 
retained his youthful charm and_ the 
social graces which background and 
breeding had given him, but that was all. 
“I stopped visiting the Field home about 
two years ago,” a former friend recently 
declared. “It made me uncomfortable. It 
wasn't anything you could put your finger 
on, but the whole tenor of the conversa- 
tion around there was that the United 
States is now an enemy country, and 
the United States Government an 
occupying power.” 
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’ NO MORE FLATS from punctures 


THE GENERAL PUNCTURE-SEALING TUBE 


30 | y A | LS N O eliminates delays caused by flats from punctures! 
eee : 






Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 


AIR LOSS! 


Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 


Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. 


* 
& 
@ Wonderful added security for women drivers. 
* 
@ (Cool running. No internal devices to create heat. 
* 


100% natural rubber. Will outwear several casings. 
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See it demonstrated at your General Tire 
Dealer’s. 
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X-RAY PROOF! Hundreds of nails—301 by actual 
count—were hammered into the well-worn tire at the 
right, above. Then, this actual X-Ray photo was taken. 
Thirty days later, the amazing General Puncture- 
Sealing Safety Tube still retained full air pressure! 


PUNCTURE -SEALING 
SAFETY TUBE 
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THE COLD WAR: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Red Blunder on Eve of Meeting? 


Why? 

That word ran through the heads of 
Western officials last week. Why had the 
Russians deliberately chosen this par- 
ticular moment to announce that no more 
German prisoners would be returned 
from Soviet captivity?—thus admitting, in 
effect, that hundreds of thousands were 
dead or had vanished. The Soviet Union 
was deeply involved in its most serious 
propaganda campaign in the Reich. It 
was preparing for a public test with 
the Western Powers during the rival 
East and West Berlin rallies on May 28. 
The American, British, and French For- 
eign Ministers were meeting in London 
this week to work on their own consider- 
able problems in Germany. In fact, the 
chief worry of Secretary Acheson, on 
leaving Washington, had been a Soviet- 
German deal. 

Why? 

Perhaps the answer was really simple. 
Moscow has established a reputation for 
Machiavellian diplomacy, but its record 
shows diplomatic blundering on a cosmic 
scale. When Stalin makes a mistake, he 
makes a whopper. The 1939 pact with 
Hitler was only the outstanding example. 
Western diplomats in London therefore 
could take hope. The maxim that bat- 
tles are won by the generals who make 
the fewest mistakes applies to cold as 
well as hot wars. 

Ultimate Chill: The Soviet action 
sent an ultimate chill of heart and soul 
into German homes. For five years fam- 
ilies had waited as nearly 2,000,000 pris- 
oners straggled back from the Soviet 
Union, waited in the hope that the next 
batch would include a Hans, a Kurt, or a 
Fritz, a son, a husband, or a father. Now 
nobody even knew how many Germans 
were left in the Soviet Union—perhaps 
as many as 1,500,000. 

“Frightening, terrible, monstrous,” 
cried Dr. Kurt Schumacher, Socialist 
leader in Western Germany. “Cata- 
strophic,” added Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer in Bonn. The Western Ger- 
man Republic worked on measures to 
ban the Communist Party. At a time 
when tension between the Germans and 
the West was rising, the Russians had 
once again proved that nothing the West 
could do to Germany would ever com- 
pare in severity with Soviet actions. 


Music, Music, Music 


Communists, German and otherwise, 
are not noted for their sense of humor. 
No one was therefore surprised when it 
Was revealed that the new director of the 
Red-controlled Berlin Radio, one Kurt 
Forest, was promoting a proletarian fox 
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trot, called: “The People’s Policeman.” 
In a sudden upsurge of caution, the Ber- 
lin Radio refused to release the words. 


Quibbling (Continued ) 


Georgi Zarubin, a thin-nosed, bushy- 
browed Russian who likes fishing, flying, 
and motorcycling but scorns playing cards 
as a “foolish pastime,” last week passed 
his time playing the marathon diplomatic 
sport known as “Austria.” The three-year- 
old Big Four talks on an Austrian peace 


treaty had been suspended at Russia’s 
request. Now Zarubin suddenly suggested 
a May 4 meeting at Lancaster House in 
London. But when the Russian dealt his 
cards, they turned out to be the same 
dog-eared deck he had used to stall the 
252 earlier sessions. 

Zarubin’s stalling tactics made it prob- 
able that the Big Three Foreign Minis- 
ters would have to do something about 
Austria this week. They may decide to 
lighten the occupation by abolishing the 
posts of military high commissioners and 
placing the military commanders under 
new civilian commissioners. The United 
States, as the only occupation power now 
paying its own expenses, may also urge 
the British and French to do likewise. 





Acme 


FOOD VS. WORDS: Last week W. Averell Harriman, the Marshall plan’s am- 
bassador, arrived in Berlin with a message for its people that the U.S. would 
back them with economic aid until they achieved a “free life” in a United Reich. 
In the picture above Harriman stands by Mayor Ernst Reuter of West Berlin 
and opposite John J. McCloy, American High Commissioner, as they inspect a 
poster proclaiming that Berlin is being rebuilt with Marshall-plan aid. By con- 
trast, the Russians continue to give Berliners straight propaganda as shown be- 
low in the May Day parade of youths in East Berlin. 
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Powwow and Portents 


Lancaster House, gray and grimy, 
nestles unobtrusively between the Tudor 
battlements of St. James’s Palace and the 
spring flowers of Green Park in London. 
It was ready this week for the Big Three 
Western Foreign Ministers, who would 
sit down there on May 11 to try to find a 
formula for cold-war victory within the 
framework of the Atlantic Pact, and for 
the twelve-nation North Atlantic Council, 
which would meet there on May 15. 

Secretary Acheson left Washington 
with a resounding plea to “free men and 
free nations everywhere” to join in the 
crusade against Communism. Sunday 
morning he arrived in Paris to explore a 
resounding complication in the crusade. 
The French have been pressing for 
American aid in the defense of Indo- 
China against Ho Chi Minh’s Commu- 
nist guerrilla army. The United States 
has been needling France to grant more 
authority and arms to the native anti- 
Communist regime of Bao Dai. 

Paris replies that the Bao Dai govern- 
ment is so inexperienced and its army so 
weak that any loosening of French con- 
trol would probably cause the loss of 
Indo-China. On this basis the French 
drew up a statement of joint Western 
policy on Southeast Asia, which strongly 
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Bevin: From hospital to conference 


supported their Indo-China stand. The 
State Department rejected this draft on 
the basis of its policy of backing “national 
revolution” in Southeast Asia. 

This Monday, after a five-hour confer- 
ence between Acheson and Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman, an ambiguous an- 
nouncement was issued. It said the threat 
to the security of Indo-China was “pri- 
marily” a French responsibility but that 
the U.S. “recognizes that the solution of 
the . . . problem depends both on the 
restoration of security and upon the de- 
velopment of genuine nationalism.” 

Ghest Host: Another complicating 
factor in the conference was the health 
of the host. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin was released last week from three 
weeks in Manor House Hospital after a 
hemorrhoid operation. He had lost 20 
pounds of his usual 230, and his appear- 
ance was so cadaverous that The London 
Sunday Pictorial, over a photograph of 
him leaving the hospital, ran this caption: 
THE PICTURE THAT SHOCKED BRITAIN! 

It seemed obvious that the shock of 
the operation had been great. Combined 
with his chronic heart trouble and asth- 
ma, it raised speculation as to whether 
he would survive the parley. Bevin in- 
sisted he was fitter for having lost weight. 
But it has been said that he “would rath- 
er succeed than survive.” 








Significance 


Secretary Acheson arrived for the 
London conference with a full brief case. 
Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplomatic 
correspondent, here gives a preview of 
its contents: 


Propaganda: A stirring reaffirmation 
of the West’s common objectives—a Lon- 
don charter of freedom—is likely to 
emerge as one of the important results of 
the London conference. The declaration 
has been drafted in Washington and ap- 
proved by the British. Schuman, uneasy 
about the growing “neutrality” clamor in 
France, suggested a cautiously worded 
counter-draft. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that Acheson will succeed in over- 
coming French reluctance and secure the 
unanimous acceptance of his own pro- 
posal 

The American declaration, which may 
undergo minor changes in the course of 
the discussions, binds the Atlantic nations 
to act together in the support of freedom 
and to protect it in the face of aggression. 
It enjoins the free nations to condemn 
the preaching of hate, to expose the 
wickedness of tyranny, and to discredit 
with all means at their disposal the 
nations practicing it. It calls on the At- 
lantic community to organize their re- 
sources for resistance against aggression 
and warns that strength is not represented 
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by arms alone but is inherent in the 
happiness and welfare of the peoples. 

Economies: Although the time for 
the conference is short, Acheson will at- 
tempt to secure at least some immediate 
practical measures to implement the 
London declaration. He will insist that 
in order to combat the tyranny of the 
East the Atlantic nations should declare 
a virtual economic boycott of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. But the British 
are lukewarm and the French are vigor- 
ously opposed. Moreover, doubts as to 
the effectiveness of the scheme have 
been raised within the United States 
Government itself. Some officials feel 
further curtailment of trade with the 
East will only widen the dollar gap. 

Germany: Acheson left Washington 
prepared to argue for a new deal for 
Germany. He is likely to urge a wide 
relaxation of Allied controls over German 
industry, and generally over German do- 
mestic affairs. He will attempt to secure 
British and French acceptance of the 
need for enlisting German participation 
in common plans for the defense of the 
West in order to convince the German 
people that Western troops in Germany 
are no longer an occupation force but an 
integral part of the defense system of 
Germany and the West alike. The preva- 
lent thought in Washington tends toward 


Propaganda Is No. 1 London Conference Item 


finding a means of including Germany in 
Atlantic defense discussions without ex- 
tending official membership in the At- 
lantic Pact community. However, no pre- 
cise American plan to accomplish this ob- 
jective yet exists. 

Contrary to published reports, the 
United States, and not Britain, is lead- 
ing the movement to liberalize the Ger- 
man occupation. Britain is adamantly op- 
posed to relaxing Allied restrictions on 
German shipbuilding and steelmaking. 
France is loath to make any concessions 
that would be more real than apparent. 
The conference therefore is likely to 
adopt a time-honored expedient—instruct 
a committee of deputies to settle what 
has stymied the principals. 

Retaliation: Another subject on 
which Acheson will seek the views of his 
Atlantic colleagues is the means of re- 
taliation against the mistreatment of 
Western diplomats and other nationals 
by the Soviets and their satellites. The 
Secretary is likely to argue that reckless 
disregard of accepted international usage 
by the Eastern nations constitutes a threat 
to peace within the meaning of the UN 
Charter and should be dealt with by 
appropriate UN bodies. The matter prob- 
ably will be raised and vigorously pur- 
sued at the September meeting of the 
General Assembly. 


S Newsweek, May 15, 1950 
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THE RIGHT GUESS...THE WRONG WEIGHT 


As anyone could guess, the man on the scales 
weighs more than he should. Like some 42 
million other Americans who are overweight, 
his excess pounds may affect not only his ap- 
pearance, but his health as well. 

How much should a person weigh? Some doc- 
tors say that proper weight at age 25 to 30 
should be maintained throughout life. Most 


people, however, gain weight as they grow older. 

The average increase during or after middle 
age is about 15 pounds. To avoid this, it is wise 
to follow the doctor’s advice. about diet, exer- 
cise, and living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is usually pos- 
sible to reduce to proper weight simply and 
safely under medical guidance. 








Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 





See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 
weight are due to overeating. Some 
cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 


After a thorough examination, the 
doctor can determine whether or not 
you have complications that require 
special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 
lose, and advise approved methods by 
which you can lose it safely. 


Follow your doctor’s advice about 
diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more 


rapid loss may fail to provide food 
elements the body needs. 

So let the doctor recommend the 
kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also wise not to take 
any reducing drug except under a doc- 
tor’s supervision. 

Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 

Some physical activity is an aid in 
most cases, for it may help to use up 
food that might otherwise turn into 


fat. Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 
and safe in your reducing program. 


Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. This can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine. 


For more facts about overweight, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Overweight and Underweight.”’ For 
example, it contains tables of desir- 
able weights, suggested low-calorie 


menus and caloric values of nearly 
300 foods. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York .10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 05-D. “‘Overweight and 


Underweight.” 




















MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR Is 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 





Like to try Krem!? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Krem! application. 


KREML 
Mie Tonic 











IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


Trigger to Moscow 


Trygve Lie, a hulking former amateur 
wrestler who watches Gorgeous George 
and other grunt-and-groaners on his tele- 
vision set at home in Forest Hills, N. Y., 
last week grappled with a new problem. 
Having already tackled Harry S. Truman, 
Clement Attlee, and Georges Bidault 
within one month, the United Nations 
Secretary General announced in Paris he 
would fly to Moscow this week in hopes 
of seeing Joseph Stalin. His aim: To get 
the Soviet Union back into the UN, which 
it has boycotted since January because 
of the presence there of Nationalist 
China, by holding a special Security Coun- 
cil meeting to be attended by “heads 
of states or their foreign ministers.” 

The alternative, Lie warned, is “sooner 
or later a third world war.” 

However, Lie met the same skepticism 
in London and Paris he had found in 
Washington before his departure. Im- 
portant British and American diplomats 
in London, while careful to reaffirm faith 
in the UN, privately deplored Lie’s mis- 
sion to Stalin because of Russia’s too- 
often-proven lack of good faith. Paris, 
while receiving Lie politely, was deeply 
skeptical that his Moscow visit could 
possibly do any good. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Ore Else 


This mysterious item from an unnamed 
Czech newspaper appeared last week 
under the heading “Alas, Poor Yorick!” in 


The London Daily Telegraph: “Politi- 
cally reliable gravediggers, aged not 
more than 40 years, with a positive 
attitude toward the people’s democracy, 
are wanted for immediate employment 
by the National Committee of Dux [in 
the uranium-mining Erz Gebirge] in 
Northern Bohemia.” 


Specter of the Rose 


The cold war last week sent shivers 
down the horticultural front. Prague 
announced the breeding of a new star- 
shaped rose, “The Star of Peace,” which 
was not only white but frost-resistant. 


GERMANY: 


Industrial Bans 


Whatever role Germany might ulti- 
mately play in defending the West, the 
Western Powers this week codified the 
Occupation policy of demilitarizing 
Germany and preventing rearmament 
without Allied consent. The three High 
Commissioners, laying down a 36-page 
omnibus law, thus forged a major instru- 
ment for continuing the occupation and 
made the German Government an Allied 
agency in enforcing Germany’s industrial 
disarmament. These restrictions were 
clamped on virtually all capital-goods 
industries: 

Banned outright: Purely military 
goods such as weapons, projectiles, war- 
ships, aircraft, and machine tools de- 
signed for making war materials. 

Production banned but import 
permitted: Primary magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubber and butadiene, and gaso- 








How Vicious Can You Get? ... 





HEDDING crocodile tears over “The 
= Camp of Imperialism,” the Soviet 
humorous magazine Krokodil now is 
awarding imaginary medals to its cold- 
war enemies, left to right: (1) “Western 





European medal Horse Collar for decorat- 
ing Marshallized countries”; (2) “Amer- 
ican Help medal earned by Marshall-plan 
administrators Hoffman and Harriman’; 
(3) “American medal Fig Leaf for con- 
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line, oil, and lubricants made from coal 
by the Fischer-Tropsch or Bergius proc- 
esses. 

Production § limited: Steel (to 
11,100,000 tons, which Bonn will divide 
among various mills by quota), ball and 
roller bearings, primary aluminum, ship- 
building (to 12-knot speeds and 7,200 
tons), chlorine, synthetic ammonia, be- 
ryllium, and styrene. 

Subject to specific authorization: 
Stockpiling of alumina and bauxite, ships 
exceeding normal limits, radio transmis- 
sion equipment, electronic tubes, crypto- 
graphic devices, and various kinds of 
lathes, planers, grinders, and other ma- 
chine tools. 


INDIA: 


Diplomatic Drinkcident 


In the midst of the “Night in Paris” 
floor show in the Hotel Imperial tavern 
in New Delhi last week, Argentine Am- 
bassador Oscar Tascheret, a 38-year-old 
orthopedist, began tooting a souvenir 
noisemaker. Other customers com- 
plained. The show’s comic challenged: 
“Who let you in?” A 27-year-old former 
British major named John Edwards, 
whose beard conceals chin wounds suf- 
fered on the Italian front, poured a few 
drops of water on the ambassador's head 
“to cool him off.” 

The ambassador wasn’t cooled. He 
threw a highball glass that hit Edwards 
ori the shoulder. “I thought he just 
wanted to play,” said Edwards, “so I got 
a pitcher of water and said, ‘here, catch,’ 
and tossed it into his lap.” The pitcher 
hit Tascheret’s head—or so his party said. 
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At that, the Argentine and the Briton 
staged a verbal duel at one pace in the 
Imperial’s corridors, with the Italian and 
French languages as weapons. Edwards 
tried to apologize, and explained he 
didn’t know his adversary was an ambas- 
sador, and offered to let the Argentine 
“pour twice as much water on me.” 
Tascheret refused to accept the apology 
and personally called on Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru to seek consolation. 
Police were assigned to protect the am- 
bassador. Edwards was evicted from the 
Imperial, arrested and then freed. 


Tiger ona Binge 


A 7-foot Bengal tiger last week 
escaped from its cage near the New 
Market, the shopping center of Calcutta. 
It prowled quietly through local shops, 
strangely ignored live goats and _tur- 
keys, mauled two sleeping men, settled 
down peacefully in a nearby hut, and 
finally was shot four times by police. 
An animal dealer explained that the tiger 
had been the tame pet of a maharajah 
and that, to revive its spirits, he had 
given it large slugs of brandy. 


FRANCE: 


Unmended Manners 


Always their own sharpest critics, the 
French have been deploring, ever since 
the liberation, the “disappearance of the 
traditional French politeness.” A com- 
mittee, headed by Mme. Marcelle 
Ranville, a professor in a girls’ school, 
recently meditated on the problem and 
came up with an answer: A crusade from 
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... A Russian Magazine Demonstrates 





cealing shameless preparations for war”; 
(4) “Kuomintang medal Sparkling Heel 
gilded by $6,00€,000,000 and brought 
in great numbers to Formosa”; (5) 
“Crazy House medal, the Forrestal 
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Garter, for decorating White House offi- 
cials and Anglo-American generals”; (6) 
“Belgrade medal Judas, costing 30 
pieces of silver, for decorating traitors 
and betrayers of their fatherland.” 
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Your ANSWER 
to BACK TROUBLE 


MAY BE A 


BACK SUPPORTER 
MATTRESS ! 


To help relieve the suffering and discom- 
fort of back ache and back trouble, you need 
the firm support of a Back Supporter mat- 
tress. Here’s the mattress with a high density 
inner construction that provides greater sup- 
port for the back, with enough surface fléxi- 
bility to avoid interference with circulation. 
You can get a good night’s sleep on Back 
Supporter. Ask your furniture or department 
store about the Back Supporter mattress. 





ACCEPT 


KP consis BY 
today) health 








BACK SUPPORTER 
IS NOT JUST ANOTHER 
““FIRM’’ MATTRESS 


Back Supporter mattresses are not for 
everyone; they’re not just “firm,” but have 
this special high density construction that 
provides the extra support your back needs 
if it is causing you pain or discomfort. Many 
thousands of Back Supporter mattresses are 
bringing relief. Ask your dealer, or write 
for free Back Supporter folder now. 


HELP FOR HEAVIER PERSONS 


If you weigh more than 200 lbs., or are over- 
weight, then a Back Supporter will bring 
more sleep comfort for you, too. For this, 
and to help relieve many types of back 
trouble, try a Back Supporter mattress . . . 
$69.50 at your dealer. Box spring same price. 
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+ Spring-Air Company 

| Holland, Michigan 

: Please send Back Supporter folder 
' and name of nearest dealer. 


' Name 











SPRING-AIR COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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for more time 


Every powerful Towmotor model is at 
peak performance 24 hours a day— 
to keep materials flowing smoothly 
and without interruption in your plant. 
There is no letdown in speed or power 

. no “time out" to be revived. Com- 
pare Towmotor with any other fork 
lift truck and you will see why Tow- 
motor's time-tested features make 
every Mass Handling job easier, fast- 
er, safer. 12 models plus many stand- 
ard and specially designed acces- 
sories handle all type loads from 1500 
to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every 
job. Write for a copy of ‘Handling 
Materials Iilustrated.'’ Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representa- 
tives in all Principal Cities in U. S. 
and Canada. 








SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 


—another Towmotor 
efficiency feature 


Guts—not gadgets—is the secret 
of Towmotor’s stamina. Eliminate 
down-time . . . increase operating 
time on your toughest mass 
handling jobs! 


Ask to see the Towmotor 
Movie, “The One Man Gang,” 
right in your office. 


every handling job is easier with TOWMOTOR MH! 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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International 


Chevalier Chivalry: Maurice 
Chevalier seems to hum “You 
Brought a New Kind of Leg to 
Ve” to Gloria Nord, American 
skater, in Paris. The chaperone 
is Tino Rossi, a French Sinatra. 


May | to 15, to be called La Quinzaine 
de [ Amabilité (politeness fortnight). 

As the first week of the politeness fort- 
night ended, only an indulgent eye could 
detect any difference. Taxi drivers still 
screeched at pedestrians; the pedestrians 
shouted back assassin; waiters still said 
icily: “Monsieur, have you made up your 
mind?” and the telephone operators in 
the Foreign Ministry still won the first 
prize for rudeness. 

André de Fouquiéres, known to Paris 
society as its arbitre d’élégance, groaned 
sedately: “Vulgarity is on the increase. It 
is the tendency of our times. Young peo- 
ple don’t realize the value of gentle- 
ness.” A commentator, Mare Blancpain, 
refused to believe the crusade would 
help. “Politeness is a matter of tempera- 
ment and education, not propaganda. 
Temperaments don’t change and an edu- 
cation takes more than fifteen days.” 


BRITAIN: 


Eat All You Want 


The once-glamorous London “season” 
got off to a drab start last week. 

The royal standard drooped from a 
flagpole atop Buckingham Palace in a 
wet, shivery wind as the first presenta- 
tion parties began. Scarcely a top hat 
could be seen on Park Lane. Old-timers 
commented with chilly horror on the fact 
that visitors to the Royal Academy’s me- 
diocre “summer” exhibition wore grimy 
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in thrills and thrift with two 
great Valve-in-Head Engines 


When you buy your new car, make certain it com- 
bines all these new and finer advantages that make 
motoring worth-while—and offers them at lowest 
cost! One “must” is the fleet, powerful performance 
of a Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that’s setting 
the trend for the industry—the engine that’s avail- 
able at lowest prices only in Chevrolet! And remem- 
ber—Chevrolet offers you your choice of two great 
Valve-in-Head Engines . . . both outstanding per- 
formers, both amazingly 
economical . . . and each 
‘having its own special 
type of drive for the finest 
over-all operating results. 


and tinest 


in driving and riding ease 





with oy Another advantage you'll 
surely want in your new car is maximum driving 
and riding ease. Here, too, you'll find Chevrolet ex- 
cels. It’s the only car offering the sensational new 
Powerglide automatic transmission, teamed with 
Chevrolet’s 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine, for finest 
no-shift driving at lowest cost* ... and a highly 
improved, more powerful standard Valve-in-Head 
engine, teamed with the famous silent Synchro- 
Mesh transmission, for finest standard driving at 
lowest cost! And, of course, Chevrolet brings you 
an extremely high degree of riding-comfort over 


all roads. 
a re 





*Combination of Powerglide 
Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at 
extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


so luxurious yet lowest-priced 


line in its field Think of all the other fea- 


tures you have come to regard as essentials of truly 
fine motoring: Body by Fisher for finest beauty and 
luxury! Center-Point Steering for easier, surer con- 
trol! Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility, 
Fisher Unisteel Construction and Proved Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic Brakes for maximum safety. You'll find all 
these and many other advantages in Chevrolet, just as 
you'll find them in America’s costliest cars, and just as 
you'll find they’re exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 
Consider these facts—consider how much you save 
on purchase price, operation and upkeep—and you'll 
agree Chevrolet’s first 
and finest at lowest cost! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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ouR modern bathing beauty is 
ease smartly-styled, and easy 
on the eye, but so is the Westing- 
house UNITAIRE. The UNITAIRE takes 
a minimum of space. It’s quiet. It’s 
easy to install. It’s economical to 
operate. It’s dependable. If you want 
the boost a Westinghouse “Air Con- 
ditioned” sign will give your busi- 
ness, no matter what it is, get in 
touch with the Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor listed in 
your classified telephone directory. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, 213 
Damon Street, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. 
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raincoats (“macks” in Londonese). The 
sartorial high point of the 1950 season 
seemed to be the unconfirmed rumor 
that Health Minister Aneurin Bevan, who 
has long made a proletarian virtue of 
refusing to wear evening clothes, had 
finally bought a dinner jacket. 

But inside London’s good and fairly 
good restaurants all was warmth and 
cheer. After eight years, the Food Min- 
istry removed the regulation which theo- 
retically has limited meals to three 
courses at 5 shillings (70 cents). 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEK’s London bureau, sends the fol- 
lowing account of how austerity-ridden 
Britons reacted to this new deal in eating: 

Gourmet’s Delight: From the West 
End to Soho, dining rooms were crowded 
day and night with people experimenting 
cautiously with such unrationed goodies 
as paté de foie gras, smoked salmon, blue 
trout, frog legs, and Aylesbury duck. 
They could have as many courses as they 
could pay for. Hastily revised menus 
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tripled overnight. Missing were the 
“house charges” permitted under the old 
regime, which distorted the 5-shilling 
limit out of recognition. 

Fat chops and juicy steaks of prewar 
days were still hard to come by and, 
when available, thin shadows of their 
former selves. Real whipped cream was 
still banned. Otherwise customers could 
have all they could pay for. In actual 
fact, hardly anyone attempted more than 
four courses. In one restaurant, a hun- 
gry-looking gentleman ordered eight. 
Then he told the startled waiter to forget 
all but three of them. “All that food 
would just make me sick,” he‘ said. “I 
just wanted to be sure I could get it.” 

In almost all good restaurants, the 
prices were the same or even slightly 
lower. A good lunch or dinner with a 
cocktail and beer cost slightly less than 
£1 ($2.80). At the White Tower, a 
Greek restaurant in Soho and one of 
London’s best, this correspondent had 
a large Martini, paté maison, braised 
ham with spinach and new potatoes, 
green salad, Stilton cheese, and Turkish 
coffee. A bottle of Bass ale accompanied 
the luncheon. The bill was $2.52. 

Afterward the management sent 
around brandy on the house in honor of 
the great day, ard the proprietor, “John,” 
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London menus: The austerity size (top) one day, full-sized the next 
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came around to see if everything was all 
right. “Now what I want to do is get hold 
of about 100 Churchill-size cigars,” he 
said happily. “I'll give one to every cus- 
tomer the day the new government 
comes in.” (Havana cigars cost upwards 
of $2.50 each in England, when and if 
available). 


Bees Wacky 


Department of amused resignation 
from the British paper, Radio Times: 
“The bee’s sting, being a screw-thread, 
can be extracted if one allows the bee to 
unscrew it, and Woods remarked how 
amusing it was to watch a row of bees on 
his arm slowly unscrewing themselves by 
walking round and round.” 


JAPAN: 
Treaty—When and What? 
“Provocative impertinence ... a pre- 


sumption without the slightest excuse 
of validity.” 

That was General MacArthur's reply, 
in MacArthur language, to an official 
Russian charge that the United States 
was reconstructing Japanese air and naval 
bases in violation of international agree- 
ments. The Russian charge made a brief 
propaganda flurry. But the question of 
the retention of bases by the United 
States in Japan, after a peace treaty, con- 
tinued seriously to divide Japanese 
opinion—and the State and Defense 
Departments in Washington. The differ- 
ences were apparently still unresolved 
when Secretary Acheson left for the 
London conferences last week. 

The British have been waiting since 
Jan. 1 for American ideas on the peace 
treaty and the bases question. Mean- 
while, they have been formulating their 
own attitude. Last week in London a 
“working party” of experts’ ironed out 
details for presentation to Common- 
wealth governments. So far the British 
seem to be thinking along these lines: 
>They will press for inclusion in the 
peace treaty of some article about the 
observance of human rights. 

PNo definite limits have yet been 
proposed for Japanese shipping and ship- 
building. The British have been consider- 
ing limiting vessels to a 12-knot speed 
and 7,200 tons, as in Germany, and 
entirely forbidding very fast merchant- 
men. However, they admit that Japan is 
much more dependert on shipping than 
is Germany. 

>The British talk in terms of avoiding the 
so-called “sweated labor” conditions that 
enabled Japan to undersell British goods 
throughout the world. They would prob- 
ably be satisfied if Japanese wages and 
labor conditions were set at a level that 
would eliminate what they consider un- 
fair competition. The British favor some 
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Betty works at the Acme 
Manufacturing Company. 
Every night she balances the 
office cash—the easy way. Her 
low-cost, hand-operated Bur- 
roughs gives her first-time 
accuracy ... cuts balancing 
time in half. 







Match your 
Business Tools 
to your 

Business Tasks 






Martha’s figure work at the 
Larson Lumber Company is 
all in feet and inches. Annoy- 
ing? Not at all! Her elec- 
trically operated Burroughs 
computes in fractions, «gives 
her the right answers fast! 


At the Bon Ton, Emily spends 
hours listing sales by depart- 
ments. She’d spend a lot more 
time, though, without her 
two-total Burroughs. It sup- 
plies department totals plus 
a grand total of all depart- 
ments in a single run. 


SEE HOW THE RIGHT BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
MAKES YOUR FIGURING FASTER, EASIER, THRIFTIER 


With your specific figuring needs in mind, examine the new 
Burroughs line. Notice what a wide choice you have... 
how it includes the right adding machine for every figuring 
job. Then select the Burroughs that best suits your scheme 
of business. Look at it—smooth, smart and sturdy. Operate it— 
swift, sure and simple. Judge it on all points— 
you'll know there’s a Burroughs that will do your 
figuring work better . . . at less cost. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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] BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 
| DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| 

| NAME | 
| ; COMPANY mt | 
| Please send me descriptive folder and | 
| prices on Burroughs adding machines. ADDRESS_ - = | 
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“Twenty years 
young! 








Ir was fun meeting Mr. Jones again. 
We talked about the old days, and he 
mentioned having flown with Ellen 
Church. Ellen was one of the orig- 
inal eight stewardesses who started 
flying on United Air Lines twenty 
years ago this month. You see, twenty 
years ago there were no “fly-gals” 
and we were United’s big experi- 
ment. Some people thought we'd 
never last. Yet today so many other 
lines have followed United’s lead 
that there are 5000 stewardesses on 
all scheduled airlines! Quite a jump 
from eight! Mr. Jones was very gal- 
lant. He said, “Looks as though you 
gals know the secret of the fountain 
of youth. Twenty years — and you 
don’t look a day older!” 


P.S. We may not look older, but fact 
is that in twenty years we've learned 
lots about how to make your United 
trips the most pleasant you've ever 
taken. M. M. 






Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 


Mary Mainliner says: 
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limitation on production of steel, alumi- 
num alloys, synthetic oil, etc. They 
oppose reparations from current produc- 
tion and are satisifed with measures 
that have been taken to break up 
Japanese cartels. 

>The British take the position that Japan 
is an American burden, and they are 
willing to defer to American ideas, 
although keeping in mind their own 
financial and economic interests and the 
security of the Commonwealth and 
British possessions in the Far East. 


CHINA: 


Twilight in Shanghai 


There was no sadness of farewell, no 
moaning at Taku Bar off Tientsin last 
week, when 735 évacués put out to sea 
aboard the American President Liner 
General W. H. Gordon. Now that the 
White Man’s day in Communist China 
was fading in a Red twilight, the évacués 
were overjoyed at embarking aboard the 
wartime troop transport after eleven 
months of quasi-captivity in Shanghai. 

Among those who were turning home 
again were 154 Americans (left behind 
in China: eight or ten businessmen who 
were held as hostages and 2,000 who 
chose to stay) and 25 other nationalities. 
They told these stories of what once was 
the greatest Western city in the Far East: 


PA stateless person: Shanghai is becom- 
ing “a second Russia.” Although Russians 
rarely are seen along the Bund, they are 
taking over Shanghai gradually. Russian 
advisers sat next to the Chinese officials 
who stamped the évacués’ exit visas. 
An American businessman said: “I have 
to return to Shanghai in order to protect 
another American whom the Communists 
are holding as hostage. We are trying to 
close down for good, but the Communists 
won't let us. The Reds won't take over 
firms until they are sure they've milked 
them dry. If we complain and show the 
Communists there is no money coming 
in, they go through our books and say: 
‘Look. You made profits in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. You pay the workers out 
of them’.” 

>Top American observers: Communist 
China, mostly at its own initiative, has 
“sold out to Russia lock, stock, and 
barrel.” Its propaganda is trying, not too 
successfully, to convince the people that 
their only friends are the Russians. Soviet 
“advisers” are invading all fields. Russia 
is sending some planes and trucks but 
will probably not ship such quantities of 
military and industrial equipment as 
would weaken it elsewhere. Even though 
Formosa will be “a hard nut to crack.” 
the Russians will give as little aid as pos- 
sible to a Chinese Communist invasion of 
the Nationalist stronghold lest they pro- 
voke an open Russo-American clash. 




































































European 


No Fish Story: This London fishmonger gives away 1 pound of cod 
with each 35-cent purchase. A fish glut occurred when housewives 
refused to pay soaring prices which followed the lifting of price con- 
trols. Food Minister Maurice Webb is supporting a similar boycott 
of “veg” (vegetables) in a determined move to stop profiteering. 
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there’s less danger in a blowout, thanks to Plymouth’s Safety-Rim Wheels! Patented 
ridges on the rim hold the deflated tire securely in place, allowing you to 

bring the car to a safe, controlled stop. With ordinary rims, the tire may twist on 

the wheel, throwing the car out of control. In the low-priced field, 

only Plymouth protects you against this possibility with Safety-Rim Wheels. 
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for better braking control Piymouth’s good-looking, good-seeing. Plymouth’s beauti- as a factor of safety the hand 
Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes have fully new styling provides for safe vision all brake operates on a separate 

a total of siz hydraulic cylinders, around. The rear window has even 32% more braking system. In the other 

as compared to four in the other glass area than last year’s Plymouth; that’s leading low-priced cars, the hand 
leading low-priced cars. The action is B-I-G! And in chair-height seats you sit up lever and foot pedal operate 
Smoother, more accurate. where you can see things close to the car. the same braking system. 


big little detail Now—more than ever—the car that likes to be compared 
is the counterbalanced ‘ : 
luggage lid. It lifts at Drive the others, drive Plymouth, and 


the touch of a finger you decide! See your nearby Plymouth 
stays up without ames rte dealer who will gladly arrange a dem- Pl M WITH 
can’t fall on your head. onstration, drive. T 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION US CREAT CARS 
Detroit 31, Michigan 











Rain, Rain, Go Away! The wet weath- 
er presumably caused by New York’s 
official $100-a-day rainmaker, Dr. WatL- 
LACE E. Howeii (Newsweek, April 
24), drove ball-park and amusement-park 
managers to despair. Jack and Irvinc 
ROSENTHAL, owners of Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson, glumly offered Howell $200 a 
day to stop his rainmaking activities. 
“Since we opened... April 22, we have 
not had a single day of sunny weather,” 
the Rosenthals mourned. 


One Woman Riot: Mrs. JEAN Murray, 
an ex-Communist facing trial on charges 
of trying to blackmail a prosecution wit- 
ness in the Harry Bridges trial, went 
berserk in a preliminary court hearing. 
She was carried from a San Francisco 
courtroom screaming: “Workers arise! 
Prepare yourselves for the revolution!” 


Who's A Dummy? When Epcar BeEr- 
GEN introduced his new female dummy, 
PopinE Purrincton, CHARLIE Mc- 
CartHy and Mortimer SNERD were 
panicked. But PopinE SCHOENBERGER, a 
reporter on The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune who inspired the name, was 
annoyed. She told her two lawyer broth- 
ers that she would sue Bergen. Brother 
Sidney Schoenberger cracked: “We 
couldn’t defend you. How could we prove 
you're not a dummy?” Unappeased, Miss 
Schoenberger thought it was “a helluva 
way to achieve fame.” 
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““International 
The Hiltons: It’s love, love, love 


Wedding of the Year: On May 6 
beautiful 18-year-old actress ELIZABETH 
(Liz) TayLor became the bride of hotel 
heir Conrap (Nick) Hitton Jr., 23, in 
Hollywood’s most lavish wedding since 
Shirley Temple was married five years 
ago. Wearing a $3,500 white satin 
gown, Miss Taylor swept down a yellow- 
carpeted aisle in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd. Miss Taylor said she knew her 
marriage would last because she and Hil- 
ton shared a liking for oversize sweaters, 
hamburgers and onions, and Ezio Pinza’s 
light basso rendition of “Some En- 
chanted Evening.” 





The real Podine: Miss Schoenberger interviewed Messrs. Snerd and McCarthy 
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Wrong State: The lure of night-club 
life in the French Quarter of New 
Orleans proved too strong for Gov. Joun 
W. Bonner, Democrat, of the “pretty 
hard-drinking” State of Montana. Run- 
ning out of money at 9 p.m., Bonner fell 
in with a big-hearted cabbie, PxHtip 
BOLLINGER, who escorted him to “eight 
or nine hot spots” and picked up the 
check. Shortly after, city police picked 
up Bonner for intoxication and held him 
for six hours. Next day the governor 
admitted: “I just did some drinking like 
any other tourist. 1 guess I had too much.” 


Big Five: Who were the five greatest 
lovers of film history? Director CLARENCE 
Brown picked (1) JoHN BARRYMORE, 
who “had a great theatrical flair for love”; 
(2) CuHarves Boyer, “the suave lover’; 
(3) Crank GasBLe, “the man any girl 
would love to get beaten up by”; (4) 
Joun GiLBeRrt, “the dashing lover”; and 


(5) Rupotew VALENTINO, “the Latin 
lover.” 
Still Pending: Last week Congress 


acted to cancel an exclusion order 
against pretty brunette ELLEN KNaurr, 
the German war bride who was detained 
by immigration authorities when her ship 
docked in August 1948 (NEwsweEEK, 
April 10). Without a single dissent the 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
to admit her as a resident eligible for 
citizenship. Then the bill lodged in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, headed by 
Sen. Pat McCarran. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Knauff cooled her heels at Ellis Is- 
land. 


Let’s Net Be Beastly: British author 
EveLyN Wavucu (“Brideshead Revis- 
ited”) brusquely refused an invitation to 
contribute to Cherwell, the Oxford 
undergraduate magazine, because “I 
think undergraduates nowadays are fall- 
ing into a beastly state of dependence 
upon their elders...You ought to be 
supremely indifferent to all reputations 
outside your own age and city.” 


Straight From the Runway: Through 
a column in The New York Daily News, a 
reader addressed a question to Gypsy 
Rose Lee: “Should I permit my daughter 
to have a career as a strip-tease artist?” 
Gypsy answered: “There’s more to strip 
teasing than meets the eye. At times it’s 
downright dangerous. Pneumonia and 
chest colds are occupational hazards... 
There is always the danger of falling off 
the runway . . . [She] would be better off 
in television where the only hazards are 
the hot klieg lights.” 


It's Really Topping: JuLIA JEAN 
MiLpRED FRANCES TuRNER, born 30 
years ago in Wallace, Idaho, officially 
changed her name to LANA TuRNER in a 
Hollywood court, May 4. Her attorney 


Newsweek 
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“Los Angeles Sevalé-Enpross 
Lana (pronounced as in lah-de-dah! ) 


said producer Mervyn LeRoy had in- 
vented the name Lana when the actress 
began her screen career. Lana, now the 
wife of Bob Topping, the tin-plate heir, 
explained that the first “a” in her name 
is not pronounced as in “lady” but as in 


“lah-de-dah.” 


Light Sentence: JoHN Maracon, key 
figure in last year’s “5 per center” Con- 
gressional hearings, was sentenced to 
eight months to two years for lying to 
Senate investigators. As one columnist 
remarked, the minimum eight-months 
sentence was less than 5 per cent of the 
twenty years that could have been im- 
posed. 


International 


Hoop-la: Winner of the annual 
Wellesley College senior hoop- 
rolling contest was pretty Ardis 
Voegelin, 21, of Philadelphia. 
Tradition says the winner will be 
the first of the class to wed, but 
Ardis says she is not engaged. 
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There’s an air-moving unit to keep you 
and your employees Cool, Fresh and Energetic! 
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MOVING AIR reduces overhead, im- 
proves working conditions, betters 
health, increases efficiency, in shops, 
factories, stores, and offices . . . wherever 
people live, work and gather together! 
Modern Air Moving Equipment pro- 
vides invigorating air for indoor comfort 
(and profit) in such air-moving units 
as window, floor and desk fans — air 
conditioners — unit coolers — exhaust 
fans — the germicidal action of air pur- 
ifiers and other comfort-giving products. 
Torrington fans and blower wheels fur- 
nish the air-moving force in many lead- 
ing brands of heating, cooling and venti- 
lating equipment and are known the 
world over for their quiet efficiency and 
durability. When you buy any air-mov- 
ing unit, be doubly sure and look for the 
Torrington Vairified Tag on the product 
you purchase. 


AIR CONDITIONER 







LOOK FOR MY GOLD FOIL TAG... . 
WHEN YOU BUY AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT 
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ARGENTINA: 


Perén Just Perén 


The opening of the 84th regular 
session of the Argentine Congress on 
May | promised to have unusual signifi- 
cance. The Argentine people on a two- 
day labor holiday, would have a chance 
to show how they felt about President 
Juan D. Perén at the end of the fourth 
year of his six-year term. And in his 
speech to Congress the President was ex- 
pected to confirm a recent improvement 
in relations with the United States. 

Impartial observers could see no in- 
dication that the President and Sra. Eva 
de Perén were not as firmly entrenched 
as ever. Congress cheered his four-hour 
speech enthusiastically. Later in the day 
thousands of descamisados packed the 
Plaza de Mayo to hear the President and 
his wife speak and to watch Evita crown 
the “workers’ queen,” in a beauty con- 
test with a decided social slant. 

Only the helpless but still belligerent 
Radicals stood for the opposition. Their 
leader, Ricardo Balbin, was in jail for 
showing desacato (disrespect) to the 
President. Twenty of them had resigned 
from the Chamber of Deputies in protest 
against the new constitution. The rest 
boycotted the Congress opening. But 
the entire Senate, and four-fifths of the 
Chamber, all Peronistas, showed up. 

The President’s speech was less sen- 
sational than had been anticipated. He 
reaffirmed Argentina’s “third position” 


THE AMERICAS 





between capitalism and Communism. 
And he proclaimed that the Reds were 
no threat in Argentina. 

This minimization of the Communist 
danger was calculated to support his 
Treasury Minister, Ramon A. Cereijo, 
currently engaged in economic negotia- 
tions in Washington. 

Cereijo has made a good impression in 
the United States, and it was indicated 
last week, although not officially an- 
nounced, that he had succeeded in get- 
ting a sizable credit for his country. This 
would break the Argentine-United States 
economic deadlock. 


GUATEMALA: 


Diplomatic Stalemate 


Ambassador Richard C. Patterson Jr. 
was still a figure of controversy last week 
between the governments of Guatemala 
and the United States. Guatemala had 
requested Patterson’s recall on the 
grounds that he was interfering in the 
country’s internal politics. His apparent 
offense was to stand up strongly for 
United States business concerns being 
harassed by the Communist-influenced 
government in Guatemala City. The 
State Department rejected the Guate- 
malan request, but Patterson remained 
in the United States. 

On April 27 Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(Wisconsin Republican) denounced the 
Guatemalan action as the “possible open- 
ing phase of a Kremlin Iron Curtain 
descending over part of the Western 
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International 
Fire and Water: Disaster struck Canada twice last week. A 
$10,000,000 fire (above) which raged for 24 hours wiped out half 
of Rimouski, Que. (population, 15,000). Farther west, the rampag- 


ing Red River flooded the suburbs of Winnipeg, Canada’s fourth 
largest city. And weathermen warned: “The worst is yet to come.” 


- Newsweek 
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Hemisphere.” He asked the State De- 
partment to consider asking for the with- 
drawal of the Guatemalan Ambassador. 

In reply, the Guatemalan Foreign Min- 
istry reiterated its charges against 
Patterson and rejected Wiley’s accusa- 
tions. They were probably due to lack of 
information and ignorance of the situ- 
ation, the statement said. 


PANAMA: 


Presidential Problems 


Panama’s Communist Party, officially 
Partido del Pueblo (People’s Party), was 
able to register only 700 voters in the 
last election. But it operates in a very 
sensitive spot, around the Panama Canal. 
And it is believed to have between 200 
and 500 members in the Canal Zone. 

So, when President Arnulfo Arias out- 
lawed the party on April 29, he was 
making a definitely friendly gesture 
toward the United States. It might even 
mean a badly needed loan for Panama. 
Domestically, the action could be used 
as a weapon against the students of the 
country whom Arias calls tools of the 
Communists. Always an active force in 
Panamanian politics, the organized stu- 
dents are rabid Yankee-baiters, and at 
the moment they are also fighting what 
they consider an unconstitutional regime. 

Outlawing of the Communists should 
therefore help Arias. But it will do noth- 
ing to solve the main problem of Panama, 
which is not Communism but the nature 
of Panamanian politics. The process by 
which Arias came to power last November 
is a good example. 

The main instrument in his accession 
to the Presidency was Police Chief José 
A. Remén. Panama has no army, so 
Remon, as head of the country’s only 
armed force, was a powerful figure. On 
the side he was also an active business- 
man with an interest in cattle, gasoline 
stations, bus lines, and a hotel. To protect 
these interests, he kicked out one Presi- 
dent and put in another. When public 
opinion and a general strike threatened 
to upset his plans, he installed his arch- 
enemy in the Palacio de las Garzas. This 
preserved his power, and it put Arias 
back in the limelight where he likes to be. 

But his lot so far has not been a happy 
one. In the six months since he was swept 
into power by Remon, his erstwhile jailer, 
he has managed to make enemies of the 
Catholic Church and many of his own 
followers, as well as the hitherto small 
and frightened opposition. 

The biggest mistake of Arias’s political 
life was his open sympathy for the Axis 
in the early stages of the war. This cost 
him the Presidency in 1941. His second 
biggest mistake is his current quarrel 
with the Catholic Church. 

This began when the President ap- 
pointed a former priest head of the 
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“THAT'S NATURAL, 
BLACKIE. PEOPLE ARE 

ALWAYS LOOKING FOR US, BECAUSE 
THEY KNOW THAT BLACK & WHITE’S 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 

NEVER CHANGE!” 
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CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Delivers Star Performances... 

























»--in public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, apart- 
ments, stores and factories. 
Concrete’s strength, dura- 
bility, firesafety, beauty and 
low-annual-cost service make 
it the preferred building 


material for any structure. 





. - in pavements. Concrete 
roads, streets, alleys and air- 
ports give outstanding per- 
formances because of their 
low annual cost, long unin- 
terrupted service and safety. 


. in distinctive homes of 
all sizes and styles. All fac- 
tors considered—price, up- 
keep, long life—it costs less 
per year to own a firesafe, 
comfortable concrete home. 










- in farm buildings and 
improvements of all kinds, 
where it resists fire, rats, de- 
cay, termites and storms; 
helps save feed and labor; 
helps increase production. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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country’s secondary schools. He was 
criticized bitterly by Catholic organiza- 
tions and particularly by the Catholic 
weekly, E] Labaro. Father Pablo Atienza, 
editor of El Labaro, was peremptorily 
ordered out of the country for meddling 
in political affairs. Then a second cleric, 
Father Gabriel Vifiamata, parish priest 
of Boquete (the garden spot where the 
President has his country estate), was 
also asked to leave the country. Friends 
of the priest said he had had an argu- 
ment with Arias over the baptism of a 
child for whom the President was to have 
been godfather. Arnulfistas said the 
priest had insulted the President. 

As the number of his enemies has 
mounted, Arias has tried to strengthen 
his hand against Remén, whose police 
could eliminate him at any moment. But 
so far he has not succeeded in building 
up a counterforce. And he still hasn't 
got his loan from the United States. 


MEXICO: 


Highway Sweepstake 


On standard maps of South and 
Central America, the Pan American High- 
way is a broad red line stretching from 
the Texas border to Buenos Aires, link- 
ing seventeen national capitals. Actually. 
about 1,500 miles of the road, which was 
begun in 1930, are still jungles, swamps, 
and mountains. The largest impassable 
area lies between the southern border of 
Mexico and Bogota, Colombia. 

To celebrate the completion of the 
Mexican section of the road on May 5, 
stock cars numbering 132 roared off from 
Cuidad Juarez, across from El Paso, in a 
five-day race to E] Océtal, 2,172 miles 
south on the Guatemalan border. Drivers 
from Europe and China as well as the 
Americas competed for $17,000. 

Two Italian entries, who took a pre- 
liminary run down to El Océtal last 
month, reported that the scenery was 
beautiful but “it will be a difficult road 
to race.” The first day the Guatemalan 
driver of a 1949 Lincoln was fatally in- 
jured when his car overturned on a curve 
just 24 miles out of Juarez. 

The Mexican stretch is at present a 
dead-end road to nowhere. Guatemal- 
ans, building north from their capital, 
ran out of money about 60 miles south of 
El Océtal. The Guatemalan Congress 
won't even consider requests for ad- 
ditional funds until summer. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Senate Public 
Works Committee is working on a bill to 
pay two-thirds of the cost of filling in the 
gaps. The remaining third would be paid 
by the Central American, Panamanian. 
and Colombian Governments. Even with 
possible United States aid, the highway, 
once called a “colossal mess” by: Sen. 
Homer Ferguson, won't be ready for 
motorists before 1956 at the earliest. 


Q Newsweek, May 15, 1950 











He couldnt let well enough alone 


He was a mop-haired boy of seven when he carried a basket 
of goose eggs to the hayloft and tried to hatch them 
with the warmth of his own body. 


He was eight when he stuffed two other little boys full of 
Seidlitz powders in the hope that he might see them rise 
gently into the air. 


Tom Edison never could let well enough alone. 


His mind leaped and tumbled and scampered among ideas 
like a nosey pup in an attic, peering behind what was 
for what might be. 


The telegraph was miracle enough when Tom Edison set out 
to make it better. It could send a message over a wire. 

Tom taught it to send two messages over the same wire. 

It could chatter fifty words a minute. Tom taught it to rattle 
off a thousand words a minute. 


Gas lamps seemed good enough when Tom sat down to think 


about a sunnier kind of light. He lured electricity into 

a bottle and taught it to glow with good cheer. Soon 

Tom Edison’s little electric suns were brightening the homes 
and the lives of people all over the world. 


Tom thought up the machine that talks and sings, and 

the pictures that move, and trains that roll on electric energy, 
and houses that are poured out of a concrete mixer. Much 
that was good he made better, much that was lacking 

he created for us. America is a happier place today because 
Tom Edison wouldn’t let well enough alone. 


But it was America, in the first place, that wouldn’t let 
Tom Edison alone. Something got into him, as it gets into 
all of us here—some tingling energy from the air he breathed, 
He was touched by that mysterious electricity of freedom 
that makes every young American feel the best is yet 

to be discovered ... and that he’s the boy to do it. 


Vp MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Gum-Dipped Cord Body 


Safti-Lock construction, developed as a 
result of Firestone’s unequalled experi- 
ence in building racing car tires, binds all 
parts of the tire into a single inseparable 
unit of amazing strength. The improved 
Firestone process of Gum-Dipping insu- 
lates every fiber of every cord against 
heat created by internal friction, the 
principal cause of blowouts. 


Unique Skid - Resistors 
in Safti- Grip Tread 


When you step on the gas, these Skid- 
Resistors open up and dig into the road 
like the claws of a cat. When you get 
rolling, they close up until you need 
them again. Then, when you step on the 
brake, the Skid-Resistors open again, but 
this time the opposite edges dig into the 
road, bringing you to a smooth, safe stop 
without skidding or slipping on any road 
in any weather. 





OR FIFTY YEARS 

Firestone has been 
famous for making and 
selling products of extra 
quality and extra value 
at no extra cost. 


Yes, Your Safety Is Our 
Business at Firestone. 
And your safety is the 
business of Firestone | 
Dealers and Stores, too. | 
i 


FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTOR 


Give Utmost Protection Against 
Firestone Tires are built to resist 1 > 
but no tire can withstand runningjpver a 
sharp object at high speed. A tire fpi 
will go flat instantly when a blowoufpccurs, 
to swerve out of control. Firestone LiffProtect 
retain 24 of the air, enabling you toffing yo 
straight-line stop. 


1S OUR BUSINESS 
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t Super-Protection 
' 


There you will find men 
and machines that will 
help you get.out of your 
tires all of the mileage 
and safety that we build 
into them. So make safety 
your business, too. Equip 
your car with new 
Firestone Super-Balloons 
and have them inspected 
regularly at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. 


pith an ordinary tube 
blowoufPccurs, causing the car 
tProtector Safety Tubes 


F'ng your car to a safe, 


' 
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ft a las s . . 
We Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


| Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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He builds an entire city! 


Charlie White capitalizes on America’s 
most spectacular underground wonder! 


In New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns, tourists 
find millions of bats . . . signs of prehistoric 
inhabitation . . . beautifully sculptured lime- 
stone draperies, spires, chandeliers — in caverns 
that arch 200 feet above the floor. 


To house visitors, Ford Truck user Charlie 
White built an entire city on land adjoining 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. White’s City 
has its own newspaper, post office, water sys- 
tem, power plant, plus tourist courts. 


A STARTING in 1928 withone FASTEST growing pillar in P 
employee and a Ford Pick- eases growing is Crystal 
up, Charlie White built an Spring Dome, yet the 
entire tourist city thattoday growth is so slow it is im- 
grosses over $700,000. perceptible in a lifetime. 


He relies on six Ford Trucks for money-saving economy! 


“‘White’s City wouldn’t have grown so steadily 
through the years if it hadn’t been for Ford 
Trucks,”’ says Charlie White. 

“T’ve used Ford Trucks for over 22 years 
because they’re so economical to run. I’ve got 
six Fords now, ranging from a Pickup to the 
2-ton Model F-6. And there’s a new 145-horse- 
power Ford Big Job on the way.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 





SAVE MAINTENANCE! Brake SAVE GAS AND TIME with 

drums are demountable 2-speed axle available on 

and can be bought sepa- the F-6. Low range for 

: rately for replacement. power, high for economy. 

“FOR UNDERGROUND WONDERS it’s Carls- get up to 110-h.p. in a choice of jan SAVE MONEY! Choose from over 175 models, light-duty 

bad Caverns,’’ says Ford salesman engines. Double Channel frame. Single- Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs—twoV-8 and two 6-cylinder 

Tommy Thompson (left). “For an speed or 2-speed rear axle. Power engines— Engine-top setting of accessories for easier 

over-the-ground wonder, it’s the Ford brakes. Adjustable lounge-type seat. maintenance— Bonus Built reserve of strengthand power 
Model F-6. Among other things you Air Wing ventilators are standard.” for long life and economical — 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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The Cold-Tablet War 


The government's fight against the 
antihistamine “cold cures” took a surprise 
turn this week. 

In preparing for “cold-cure” hearings 
(Cleveland, May 15), the Federal Trade 
Commission had lined up several power- 
ful witnesses to prove the advertising of 
Anahist (Nepera Chemical Company) 
and Resistab (Bristol-Myers) “false and 
misleading.” Resistab claimed to “kill 
colds in one day stop colds fast.” 
Anahist declared that “in a clinical ex- 
periment by the U. S. Navy Medical 
Corps, results were amazing ... many 
colds were literally nipped in the bud.” 

In Cleveland, the FTC will listen to 
doctors, rounded up by Nepera and 
Bristol-Myers, who will extol the benefits 
of the products. Anahist, for instance, 
says that it has records of 12,000,000 
tablets prescribed in twenty months by 
doctors, and hundreds of medical wit- 
nesses to prove its claims. 

In rebuttal, later in Washington, the 
FTC will present Dr. Norman Topping, 
famous cold expert of the United States 
Public Health Service, to say that colds 
are caused by viruses. Since antihista- 
mines do not touch a virus, they cannot 
possibly prevent, check, or cure a cold. 

The FTC’s prize witness will be a rep- 
resentative of the office of the Navy 
Surgeon General, who will disclaim any 
naval connection with tests on Anahist. 
The Navy will assert that Capt. John M. 
Brewster of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center conducted Anahist tests 
on his own, and the Navy in no way 
endorses his work. 


Small Studies 


Air-pollution problems, some serious, 
some minor nuisances, came up for dis- 
cussion this week in Washington when 
500 engineers gathered for a govern- 
ment-sponsored conference. 

Only about one half of the country’s 
“offensive” industries practice odor con- 
trol, Carey P. McCord of Detroit’s 
Conservancy Laboratory told the assem- 
bly. The worst offenders are: plants 
processing animal, fish, or vegetable 
pioducts; soap, paper, and chemical mills, 
and oil refineries. 

Among the most effective deodoriza- 
tion methods, as listed by William H. 
Witheridge, ventilating consultant of 
General Motors, Detroit, are: 
>Combustion. Burning refuse or gases at 
1,200 to 1,400 degrees Fahrenheit. 
>Masking one smell with another. This 
doesn’t always work because part of the 
public always thinks the cure is worse 
than the original smell. 

PRunning offending base materials 
through carbon or some other chemical 
to “wash” out the smell. The odoriferous 
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fluids then may be drained into a sewage 
disposal plant. 
>Condensation. Boiling refuse in huge 
vats in sealed rooms, condensing offend- 
ing fluids, and then dumping them into 
sewage systems. 
Pleat. Some industries have increased 
the heat of their smelly gases so they will 
shoot up the smokestack faster and rise 
higher into the atmosphere. But tricky 
weather conditions at times toss the nasty 
gaseous smells back on the community. 
Most people believe that if air smells 
bad, it must be injurious to the health. 
Odors may warn of danger, visiting doc- 
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He Saved Women 


In the field of women’s diseases, 
the nineteenth-century doctor literally 
worked in the dark. Woodcuts, of the 
period show a female patient stretched 
on the examining table, not only fully 
clothed but wearing a hat and gloves. 
From waist to feet she is draped in a 
sheet under which the unseeing physi- 
cian extends his groping hands to solve 
the mystery of her nearly always incur- 
able ailment. 

In Europe and in the United States, a 





Donora postmortem: A technician prepares a test for pollution 


tors told the engineers, but polluted air 
which does not offend sometimes may 
be more harmful than smellier fumes. 

Damage to the tissues of the throat 
and lungs may be so gradual that it is not 
recognized by the people affected. Only 
through extreme outbreaks, such as the 
Donora, Pa., disaster in October 1948, 
when twenty persons died and some 
6,000 were made ill from air contamina- 
tion, is public attention drawn to the 
mass danger. 

Studies conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service now point 
to airborne particles as the cause of some 
forms of cancer and respiratory ailments. 
Dr. W. C. Hueper of the National Can- 
cer Institute, Bethesda, Md., referred 
specifically to air pollution with asbestos, 
selenium, beryllium, arsenic, and chro- 
mates as the probable cause of increased 
lung and respiratory tract cancer. 

Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger, director of 
New York University Hospital (Belle- 
vue), declared that constant and 
repeated exposure to certain air contami- 
nants, such as benzene, chlorine, tetra- 
ethyl lead, DDT, arsenic, mercury, 
naphtha, and turpentine, may produce 
precancerous warty growths and inflam- 
matory skin diseases. 


few pioneer surgeons had already exper- 
imented with awkward — eighteenth- 
century devices for treating the complex 
female tract. Then in 1845, from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., came Dr. J. Marion Sims, 
with his extraordinary skill and cunningly 
devised instruments for repairing the rav- 
ages of childbearing. Out of Sims’s med- 
ical triumphs, errors, and hospital 
squabbles, the modern specialty of surgi- 
cal gynecology was born. 

Sims’s personal story, plus a colorful 
history of his times, is now told by the 
80-year-old Alabama internist, Dr. Seale 
Harris in “Women’s Surgeon,”* a book 
published last week. 

In 1845 Dr. Sims attended a 17-year- 
old Negro slave girl, Anarcha, who had 
lost control of her bladder and rectum 
after childbirth. In medical books and 
articles, Sims had read of this hopeless 
condition, known as vesicovaginal fistula, 
or rupture of the .bladder, but he had 
never seen it in his practice. 

A month later Dr. Sims was called to 
treat another Negro slave girl, Betsy, for 
the same incurable complaint. Then three 
months later, he had his third case of 








*WoMEN’S SuRrGEON, the Life Story of J. Marion 
Sims. By Seale Harris, M.D, 432 pages. 
Macmillan. $5. 
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CARTERS 
top-quality 
carbons 

and ribbons 


-for every use 
-for every machine 


save time, work 
and money, too! 


LAST LONGER, TOO 





Better, brighter work starts here! 





” 
With Carter's carbon papers 
and Carter's typewriter ribbons at work, bet- 
ter, brighter work begins. 


And naturally, since these are tailor-made 
to suit specific types of work . . . and to get the 
best out of every machine. Some give sharp 
impressions under the light pressure of a 
noiseless typewriter . . . some make 10 or 20 
copies at a time. There are soft, dark carbons, 
and lighter gray ones, that won't smudge or 
curl...and all of them will last. 


Ask your Stationer or Office Outfitter today 
to show you the Carter's carbons and ribbons 
designed for the typewriters you use, and the 
work you need done. Or drop us a line and 
we'll send you carbon samples and tell you 
the names of your local dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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vesicovaginal fistula in a slave girl, Lucy. 
Sims took an ordinary pewter spoon, 
bent the handle to form a crude specu- 
lum, and made an examination of Lucy. 
When he introduced the bent handle of 
the pewter spoon into the vagina, he 
“saw everything (as he himself wrote 
years later) as no man had ever seen be- 
fore. The fistula was as plain as the nose 
on a man’s face.” 
All he had to do was to pare the edges 
of the fistula and bring them together 
with sutures until the united edges of 
the hole had healed. But it was not easy. 
When the silk sutures failed to hold, he 


Sims created a modern specialty 


used lead. When lead was too heavy, he 
had sutures made of unalloyed silver. In 
May 1849 Anarcha’s 30th operation for 
vesicovaginal fistula was a success. 

Well past 40, with a family of six chil- 
dren (he later had three more) and little 
money, Marion Sims moved to New York 
City in 1853 and established a home- 
hospital at 79 Madison Avenue. Out of 
this humble beginning grew the Woman’s 
Hospital, founded in 1855. Today. it is 
one of the world’s greatest hospitals, but 
the principles of gynecologic surgery 
which Dr. Sims advocated have not 
changed with the years. 

By 1877 Dr. Sims was crossing the 
Atlantic several times a year to attend 
such celebrated women as Adelina Patti, 
the Duchess of Hamilton, the Crown 
Princess of Saxony, and the Empress 
Eugénie of France. He never divulged 
the nature of the illness for which he 
treated the lovely wife of Emperor 
Napoleon III. Whatever Eugénie’s mal- 
ady, she seems to have been cured. 
According to historians, Louis Napoleon 
did less “illicit roving” from about the 
time his empress recovered her health. 
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WHAT FHEY ARE— 
WHAT THEY DO 





G-E Germicidal Tubes kill 95% or more of the germs 
in the air through which the energy passes. 

Because germicidal energy may irritate human eyes and 
skin, G-E Germicidal Tubes must be used in properly 
designed and correctly installed fixtures. Usually the 
tubes are placed to disinfect the area above eye level 
of a room. 

The number of germs in the air is reduced as disinfected 
air from upper areas circulates down to breathing areas. 
Ultraviolet energy cannot prevent respiratory infections 
being spread by close contact. 

The Council on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
of the American Medical Association has accepted G-E 
Germicidal Tubes for air disinfection in nurseries, 
wards and operating rooms in hospitals. 
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|) HOW GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Germicidal “/uber... 


HELP MAKE 
BREATHING 


SAFER! 


@ Although air sanitation with 


ultraviolet energy is relatively new, 


it is already being used in many 


hospital nurseries, wards and 


surgeries to help prevent the spread 


_of respiratory infections. 


Use the coupon below to send for 


your free copy of “Air Sanitation 


with General Electric Germicidal 


Tubes.” It will answer your 


questions on how these remarkable 


tubes help make breathing safer! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Nela Park, Dept. 166-NW-5 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of the 


booklet “Air Sanitation with G-E 
Germicidal Tubes.” 


Name 





Street 








City State 


THIS FREE BOOKLET TELLS 











TV Tops Radio 


BALTIMORE TV IST TO PASS RADIO, Thus 
read the head on the lead story in last 
week’s Variety, the story which the Bible 
of Show Business considered the most 
important of the week. The point: ac- 
cording to C. E. Hooper’s research find- 
ings, 50.2 per cent of all Baltimoreans 
looked to television for their home en- 
tertainment. Only 49.8 per cent preferred 
radio. According to Hooper's 42-city re- 
port, New York, with some 1,225,000 
TV sets for 8,000,000 people, was right 
behind Baltimore in TV preference: 49.6 
per cent for TV, 50.4 per cent for radio. 

Thus has the infant offspring of radio 
caught up with the old man, and affected 
broadcasters, manufacturers, and _per- 
formers (see below). Presumably the 
pattern for the Eastern cities, as shown 
in Hooper's figures, will be followed by 
the whole country—as. the TV cable 
slowly snakes its way west. 


Groucho Rides Again 
we) 


Three weeks ago Spyros P. Skouras 
projected, before the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers assem- 
bled in Chicago, a gorgeous future in 
which the movies Skouras’s métier and 
TV would practically take over the en- 
tertainment industry, lock, stock, and 
barrel. The theater would have its best 
productions televised in movie houses. 
The television people would put them 
there. Movies would remain movies. And 
radio? Radio, it could be inferred from 
Skouras’s enthusiasm over TV, would 
become a sort of unwanted blind orphan. 

But was Skouras speaking true? Each 
day 600,000 people in the United States 
go to the movies. Each day 16,000,000 
have the opportunity of staring at tele- 
vision. But each day 122,000,000 may 
listen to the radio. 

There was sickness in the blind medi- 
um, of course. The same old shows 
ground on. The same old tricks of soap 
opera and whodunits prevailed. The 
comics and quizzes palled. 

But Skouras and the assembled engi- 
neers perhaps forgot two important 
things. Talent properly handled will bring 
an audience to any medium. And there 
is still a vast group of non-lowbrows 
who listen to the radio. 

This is indisputably and delightfully 
proved every Wednesday night at 9 p.m. 
EDT on Columbia by Groucho Marx 
(see cover). Marx had notably been on 
the stage himself and in the movies. And 
he would no doubt appear on television 
when the price was right. But meantime 
his wit was bringing back entertainment 
to a medium whence entertainment had 
all but fled. His 16.9 Neilsen rating 
currently placed his hilarious You Bet 
Your Life within the first ten half-hour 
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shows. To grown people he was a little 
too bitter at times with his guests, but 
he was also very, very funny. And grown 
people still pay, one way or another, 
for most of the entertainment in the 
United States. 

Each Thursday in a Hollywood radio 
studio for nearly an hour Marx is on 
stage. He crouches forward on a high 
stool, a microphone stand between his 
legs. His tie is askew, his collar loosened. 
A mustache of his own growth has re- 
placed the greasepaint job of old, but 


Groucho to a congressman: “How long 
have you been incongruous, I mean, in 
Congress?” 

Congressman: “This is my third term.” 

Groucho: “Better look out. One more 
offense and you'll get life.” 

The show’s directors invited a little 
girl, Marian McKinnan and a professional 
Santa,Claus to a Christmas program. The 
dialogue went like this: 

Groucho: “How old are you, Marian?” 

Marian: “Six and a half.” 

Groucho: “You don’t look a day older 





Gummo, Groucho, Guedel: One thought the brittle man needed depth 


a cigar still lurks below the rimless eye- 
glasses. Thus readied for the fray, 
Groucho attacks his “guests.” He probes, 
gibes, insults, humors, and gouges an- 
swers out of his victims. Groucho has 
no script, no anecdotes, no gag files, no 
songs, and no stooges. For an hour the 
stage is rent with his brittle, caustic 
harlequinade, interrupted only briefly for 
the tests of knowledge. 

The weekly session, recorded on tape 
and edited down to 30 minutes of essence 
of Marx, is broadcast two or three weeks 
later. In less than three years, the pro- 
gram has turned Marx back up an amaz- 
ing comeback road. And he, in turn, 
has given radio a real transfusion. 

Aside from Groucho’s high-speed ad- 
libbing, the distinguishing feature of You 
Bet Your Life is Marx’s bizarre pairings 
of the contestants, a window washer 
and a parachute jumper, a circus ward- 
robe mistress and a stage-door man at a 
burlesque house, or a fireman and a 
housewife. Then follows the conversation: 

Groucho: “Where are you from?” 

Girl: “I'm from Ralph’s Grocery Store.” 

Groucho: “You were born in a super 
market, eh? I thought super markets 
didn’t make deliveries any more . . . Oh? 
You're the cashier? Now it begins to 
register.” 


than 4. How do you keep looking so 
young? Santa Claus, how old are you?” 

Santa: “Thirty-seven.” 

Groucho: “I never thought I'd ever 
get to be older than Santa Claus 
Marian, is there anything you'd like to 
ask Santa Claus?” 

Marian: “How do you get all through 
the world in one night?” 

Short pause. 

Groucho: “Well, Dewey got all over 
being President in one night.” 

The times are rare when Marx is 
stumped for a comeback. It took Marian 
to stop him: 

Groucho: “Now, Marian. What would 
you do with your half of the money if 
you win? What do you want more than 
anything in the world?” 

Marian: “A baby brother.” 

In his outrageous approach to the aver- 
age man, and his sublimely ridiculous 
twists to the average answer, Marx has 
on occasion known when to back down. 
Never seeing the contestants before 
broadcast time (“I don’t want to,” he 
says, “I have a very sketchy contact 
with the whole operation. I find the 
surprise element much better for my 
reactions”), Groucho was confronted one 
night with an apprentice seaman and a 
retired admiral, Fred Sherman, whom 
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he did not know. After a heavy 
barrage of needling impudence, 
Groucho asked: 

“What was your most exciting 
experience, Admiral?” 

Sherman: “Well, I think it was 
when I was captain of the aircraft 
carrier Lexington, in the Battle of 
the Coral Sea, and the Lexington 
was damaged and had to be sunk 
later by our own torpedoes.” 

Heavy silence. 

Groucho: “What was your great- 
est thrill, Admiral?” 

Sherman: “When I stood on the 
bridge of the Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay and watched the Japanese sign 
the surrender terms at the end of 
World War II.” 

Groucho: “Well, that’s about as 
big a thrill as anybody could have. I 
didn’t know you were quite that 
much of a war hero. I wouldn't 
have cracked all those bum jokes 
about you.” 

Groucho Marx made his profes- 
sional debut nearly half a century 
ago under the solemn egis of a 
Protestant Episcopal Church choir. 
It was a short-lived association, 
summarily severed when Groucho punc- 
tured the organ bellows with a hat pin. 
Similar disregard for inhibition was in 
later years to impel Marx and his three 
brothers (Chico, Harpo, and Zeppo) to 
lunatic success in vaudeville, on the stage, 
and in the movies. But the day came in 
the late and depressed 1930s when the 
Marx Brothers were to taste the flatness 
of being onetime greats. 

Four times Groucho, the funnier of 
the brothers, approached a radio career 
and four times four different sponsors 
repulsed hin... “Even I began to suspect 
that the trouble might have been me,” 
he says now. Then came You Bet Your 
Life. It got off to a slow start on ABC 








From stage shows the Marxes ... 


in October 1947. Critics mourned that 
a great comedian had descended to the 
role of a simple quiz master. At the 
start the show was slow. Then, by record- 
ing it and editing it for pace, Marx hit 
his stride. In 1949, he won a Peabody 
Award for comedy, radio’s most admired 
accolade. His listeners bought so eagerly 
of his sponsor’s product (Elgin-American 
compacts, cigarette cases, and dresser 
sets) that the small company was forced 
to drop the program. The DeSoto Plym- 
outh dealers of America snapped it up. 
You Bet Your Life, which once lingered 
in 92nd place in the popularity ratings 
of all commercial radio programs, this 
week rested in sixth place. Marx was 
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invited into CBS’s charmed circle 
of programs and this week is the 
object of a high bidding battle 
between NBC and CBS for a 
permanent lien on his services. 
Groucho Marx is usually regarded 
as the oldest of the Marx brothers. 
Now working up to a nodding ac- 
quaintance with 60 (he admits to 
39), Groucho has always been the 
third of the five sons born to the 
late Sam and Minnie Marx of New 
York City.* Sam, the father, was 
no better a tailor than he was a 
pinochle player, but he worked 
harder on the latter occupation. The 
family was always at the bare sub- 
sistence level. Minnie, whose 
ambition far outweighed her tiny 
size, noted that the most affluent 
of her acquaintances was her broth- 
er Adolph Schoenberg. Already in 
vaudeville as Al Shean, he was 
later to distingush himself as half of 
Gallagher and Shean. Minnie there- 
fore steered her boys straight into 
show business. 
Chico’s piano style was rarefied 
enough even when he was a young 
man to enable him to bring money 
home from local dates. Minnie turned 
next to Groucho, the son who personally 
had thought it might be nice to be a 
doctor. For several years Groucho picked 
up singing jobs, and while he was a 
member of Gus Edwards’s Postal Tele- 
graph Boys he got $13 a week—as much 
money as papa made by tailoring. But 
Minnie was not satisfied with a small 








*The boys were rechristened over a poker game one 
night by an itinerant cartoonist friend with a love 
for the rhythmic d@ propos. In order of age, the 
brothers are Chico (Leonard), whose regard for 
girls earned him farflung respect as a “chicken 
chaser”; Harpo (Arthur) who apparently was 
born knowing the harp; Groucho (Julius), always 
the soberest of the Marxes; Gummo (Milton), who 
had a passion for wearing rubbers, or gumshoes; 
and Zeppo iSetert), dubbed by his brothers after 
his general Zeppelin-like mobility. 
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... continued their vaudeville lunacy to movies like “A Day at the Races” and “A Night at the Opera” 
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Miracle 


and only Zenith has it! 


Reflection Proo 
BLAXIDE TUBE 


Giant Picture TV Console, new Zenith 
“Adams,” with 105 sq. in. Giant Circle 
Screen. Genuine Mahogany veneer cab- 
inet with rounded corners in graceful 
Contemporary styling. Only $76§995* 


Federal Excise Tax Extra 


Your choice of Zenith “Black Magic”’ tele- 
vision consoles, table models, combinations 
—$219.95* to $625.00.* Also wide variety 
of exciting new Zenith radios and radio- 
phonographs, $19.95* to $289.95.* 





“Super- -Range” 
Chassis 


Now—even in outlying locations 
where many sets fail to hold an 
acceptable picture, these Zenith 
features bring you the new Black 
Magic of television: Giant Circle 
pictures now free from window and 
room light reflections, as well as 
from glare and blurring effect— 
even in daylight or fully lighted 
rooms! This is how doctors recom- 
mend viewing. And the flip of a 
switch gives you choice of circular 
or rectangular type pictures! Buy 
no television until you see Zenith’s 
Black Magic! Now at your Zenith® 
Radio and Television dealer’s. * 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois « Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 


*Prices subject to change without notice, West Coast and tar South prices slightly higher. 
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act. Eventually, under the mistaken ap- 
prehension that she had brought singers 
into the world, she herded her brood 
together—Groucho, Gummo, Harpo, plus 
Aunt Hannah Slichter and a hired girl— 
as The Five Nightingales. The troupe 
took to the road, and while it was often 
doubtful that they would eat squarely 
the next day, Minnie had her boys in 
show business. 


The Marx home life had always been 


clownish. It was this intrafamily hilarity, 
not melody, that subsequently made the 
boys famous in such shows as “The 
Cocoanuts” and “Animal Crackers.” 


Uncle Al Shean wrote the first of the 


Marx brothers’ successful vaudeville acts. 
In his haste, Uncle Al forgot to write a 
part for Harpo. Rather than alter his 
work, Shean convinced Harpo that panto- 
mime was the coming thing. Harpo was 
never again to speak a line in a Marx 
Brothers’ production. 


It is with a fine nostalgia that Groucho 
remembers the days of the brothers’ 


vaudeville ascension, a rise that cul- 


minated in that epitome of the two-a-day 
success, the Palace Theater in New York. 


“We rarely gave the same performance 


twice,” he says happily of his vaudeville 
career. “Sometimes we got to laughing 
so hard at ourselves that we couldn't 
finish.” The act was loud, completely 
uninhibited, full of excruciating puns, 


lecherous leers, outrageous costumes, and 


supreme hilarity. Gummo retired from 
show business with the outbreak of the 
first world war (he now is Groucho’s 
business manager) and the baby, Zeppo 
stepped in—but the change in tomfoolery 
was imperceptible. Groucho _ loped 
around the stage in a frock coat and 
leer, brandishing a cigar with the author- 
ity of a baton. Harpo had long since 
adopted his curly red wig and Chico his 
Italian role. The piano and harp gym- 
nastics were the only serious moments 
in the vaudeville lunacy that later moved, 
undistilled, to Broadway and the movies. 

“People expect me to be a blithering 
idiot . . . and when they expect it I 
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Minnie’s boys Groucho and Harpo 
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Melinda, Kay, and Groucho 


show off occasionally,” Groucho says. But 
he picks his own time. “I have a hair- 
trigger mind, not a very good one, but it 
works kind of semiautomatically ... I’m 
the byash, realistic type.” 

Twice married and about to complete 
his second divorce, Groucho has three 
children, 22-year-old Miriam and 28- 
year-old Arthur, both of whom are 
writers, and 4-year-old Melinda. The 
separation from Kay Dittig leaves Marx 
master of a fifteen-room house in Beverly 
Hills, where his chief pursuit is a “fairly 
sedentary and quiet life.” 

An_ early-to-bed-early-to-riser, Marx 
plays golf, attends baseball games—and 
reads voraciously. Since You Bet Your 
Life is very little more than an hour-a- 
week job, he refers to the process of 
collecting the $3,000 a week he gets 
from the show as “stealing money.” 

Combining Marx and a quiz show was 
the idea of John Guedel, an idea-a- 
minute-man also responsible for the 
People Are Funny, Houseparty, and Earn 
Your Vacation programs. “I told 
Groucho.” Guedel says, “‘you’re as thin 
and brittle as a window pane. You should 
be given a chance to have depth and 
warmth, to say something nice once in a 
while’.” Groucho owns half the program; 
Guedel, his producer, the other half. 

Groucho is almost sentimental about 
his radio success, as much because it has 
put the Marx name back in steady circu- 
lation as for anything else. His movie 
box-office value has jumped considerably. 
He'll soon be seen with Jane Russell and 
Frank Sinatra in “It’s Only Money,”—as a 
comedian, not a larruping clown. 

Late this spring Doubleday is pub- 
lishing Kyle Crichion’s biography of the 
brothers. Chico is set to start his own TV 
series, and Groucho’s eyebrows are wob- 
bling at the thought of TV. 

Radio, in the meantime, is far the 
richer for Groucho. 
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Makes $100 A Month Extra Profit! 
Market Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Display Case 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI— ‘My profit on 
extra sales was in excess of $100 a month 
shortly after I replaced my old dry vegetable 
rack with a Frigidaire Display Case,” says 
George Mehringer, Jr., owner of Mehringer’s 


Market, 34 N. Sarah. “It has 


reduced 


shrinkage at least 10% and saves me about 
an hour a day —time I used to spend loading 
and unloading the dry rack. I like the flat- 
top feature which permits its use for 


display.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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SCIENCE 


Patterns in Permanganate 


In a congested second-floor laboratory 
in the University of Michigan’s East En- 
gineering Building, a keen-eyed man 
spends all his spare time dabbling in a 
67-cent baking pan half full of water. He 
is A. D. Moore, 55-year-old professor of 
electrical engineering and newly re- 
elected alderman of Ann Arbor. 

It is obvious to anyone watching that 
Moore is in love with his pastime. With 
shirtsleeves rolled up, trim, graying mus- 
tache bristling, and eyes fixed intently on 
his work, he is oblivious to everything 
except the experiment at hand. 

The source of fascination is a disarm- 
ingly simple setup. Moore calls it his 
“fluid mapper.” With it he draws purple 
pictures simulating the forces of mag- 
netic fields, electrostatic fields, heat-flow 
patterns, and electric flow. 

Basically, this is how the mapper 
works: In his pan of water Moore im- 
merses a slab of dental stone, a hard 
plaster used by dentists to make models 
of artificial teeth. The stone, which may 
be almost any shape, is pierced by one 
or more vertical wells, each connected 
by a rubber tube to an outlet in the front 
wall of the pan (see cut). The outlets 
(only one is being used in the cut) are 
joined by more tubing to handy book-size 
tanks. By lowering the tanks beneath the 
water level, Moore can make water flow 
over the slab, through the wells, and out 
of the pan into the tanks. 

But first he scatters a pinch or two of 
potassium-permanganate crystals on the 
slab. Quickly dissolving in the water, the 
chemical makes deep purple blobs on 
the stone. When the water starts to flow 
out through the wells, the spots are 
stretched into purple streaks sweeping 
gracefully across the slab and converging 
on the wells. These streaks form the 
pattern that Moore is after. 

Infinite Variety: Moore can create 
virtually no end of patterns. He can, for 
example, cut any number of wells in his 
slabs, and make them square, round, 
elliptical, or tear-drop shaped. Or he can 
change the shape of the slab _ itself. 
Another way is to put metal or rubber 
obstructions on the face of the slab to 
alter the streamlines. This last trick is 
particularly useful in studying the flow 
of air around cross-section models of 
airplane wings. 

Late last week, explaining his fluid 
mapper at an open house for advanced 
engineering students, Moore said: “This 
is the cheapest way to study fields I 
know.” Slabs cost from 10 to 75 cents 
apiece and, on the average, take only 
about an hour to make. Although some 
force fields are too complicated to copy 
with the fluid mapper, it is the only kind 
of device that makes it possible to visual- 
ize an entire field. Thus it is proving 








Moore paints an electric picture 


decidedly helpful in teaching abstruse 
electrical theory. 

But the fluid mapper is more than just 
a clever way of making models. It has 
already solved more than one tough 
research problem. Michigan’s chemical- 
engineering department recently ran into 
a puzzler while working on a United 
States Air Force contract. 

They had a cross-section of pipe. They 
had measured the temperature of the 
inner surface and also the temperature 
near the middle of the pipe wall. But 
they couldn't tell how hot the outside 
surface was. Moore, called in as a con- 
sultant, cut a dental stone in the shape of 
the pipe’s cross-section, and performed 
his fluid-mapping experiment. By study- 
ing the purple lines—simulating heat 
flow—the chemical engineers were soon 
able to solve their problem. 

This week Moore will grudgingly have 
to forgo his hobby. His duties as alderman 
have interfered. “We're working on the 
city budget, dammit!” 


Fabulous Mountain 


A hobo legend, immortalized in song, 
tells wistfully of a big rock-candy moun- 
tain. There the derelict can eat his fill 
from a lake of stew, quench his thirst at 
lemonade springs, and thus surfeited. 
settle back with a smoke plucked from a 
cigarette tree. 

Geographers have so far failed to lo- 
cate the heavenly crag. But a reasonable 
facsimile—a saffron-hued rock formation 
with a yellowish spring at its base— 
rises 1,500 feet above the highway 
near Marysvale, Utah. Nearby, Pratt 
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Lower Production Cost 


America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
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IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea- ititonal 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, 
plane or bus. From all over America folks 
with an eye to vacation values come back 
year after year...to play on sandy beaches, 
drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages. 
Accommodations to suit any budget. Average 
daily summer temperature only 70°. 
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Seegmiller, a thin, bespectacled, 35- 
year-old, ran a tourist haven and gas 
station, which he called “The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain.” In his spare time he 
collected odd bits of colorful rock. 

One day more than a year ago 
engineer Rex Smith of the Vanadium 
Corp. of America, which among other 
activities mines uranium on the Colorado 
Plateau, drove in for gasoline and in- 
spected Seegmiller’s curios. Telling 
Seegmiller that he might as well carry a 
Geiger counter on his _ rock-hunting 
rambles, Smith joshingly remarked that 
“something hot might turn up.” 

Staking a Claim: Something hot did 
turn up. A dozen miles away across the 
Sevier River, Seegmiller’s counter started 
chattering like a machine gun. Promptly 
he filed claim to 60 acres of government 
land and hastened to show rock samples 
to Vanadium Corp. mineralogists. The 
company, envisioning a possible uranium 
bonanza, leased his claims. 

The ore turned out to be sulphur- 
yellow autunite, which was slightly 
richer than carnotite, the current source 
of most of the uranium mined in the 
United States. Neither autunite nor car- 
notite, however, averages more than 1 
per cent uranium oxide. Thus the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission’s 
bonus of $10,000 for the discovery of 20 
tons of an ore assaying 20 per cent 
uranium was still in the U.S. Treasury. 

Nevertheless, even the 
lowest grade uranium ore is 
well worth mining. And a 
month after Seegmiller staked 
his first claim, every acre of 
land within 4 or 5 miles was 
dotted with cairns of stones 
topped by _ stake-claiming 
cedar posts. 

Early this year both the 
AEC and private engineers 
surveying the field suddenly 
rea'ized that the autunite 
wa. much more abundant 
than had been suspected. 
Diamond-tipped test drills 
brought up evidence that the 
Vanadium Corp.’s _ leased 
claims included an ore body 
at least 800 feet long, a dozen 
feet wide, and perhaps 125 
feet deep. Close by on a 
mountainside held by the 
Bullion Monarch Mining Co. 
bulldozers scraped away a 
thin overburden of rock and 
earth, and a power shovel 
began scooping 150 tons daily 
of uranium-bearing autunite. 

This week end even more 
important news began filter- 
ing out of tiny Marysvale 
(population, 750). Some 70 
feet deep in one Vanadium 
Corp. shaft, muckers had 
found traces of a gray-blue 
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primary uranium ore—uraninite. Thirty 
feet farther down, engineers reported a 
black ore “making” along with the autu- 
nite and uraninite. The black stuff, they 
hinted, looked like pitchblende, the rich 
uranium ore found in Canada and the 
Belgian Congo. Officers of Bullion Mon- 
arch almost simultaneously announced: 
“There is evidence we are encountering 
pitchblende formations at Marysvale.” 
Whether the new finds will end 
America’s critical shortage of high-grade 
domestic uranium remains to be seen. 
Nor can anyone say yet whether Pratt 
Seegmiller will get the $10,000 govern- 
ment bonus. But his leases are already 
giving him a tidy income. And folks at 
Marysvale. are saying that he’s really 
found a Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


Jet Strainer 


At high speed the jet engine is pecul- 
iarly vulnerable. A single hard object as 
small as a %-inch nut scooped into the 
air-intake duct can wreck a plane trav- 
eling at 600 miles an hour. 

Last week the Air Matériel Command 
announced that University of Kentucky 
engineers had designed a metal screen 
to take care of the problem. The strainer, 
made of triangular blades with edges 
forward (so that objects can glance off), 
had sieved out .50-caliber cartridge cases 
at 625 miles an hour. 
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Swell Mead: This 2-ton plaster reproduc- 
tion of the largest stone head ever found in 
the New World was unveiled last week at 
New York’s American Museum of Natural 
History. The original is a chunk of bluish- 
gray basalt carved 2,000 years ago by a 
vanished people of Southern Mexico. Un- 
manageable because of its 15-ton weight, 
it lies staring up at the jungle treetops. 
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Quoting HOWARD F. BARTON, Salesman, Hartford, Conn. 







“Driving 800 to 1000 miles a week in business, I average 
better than 17 miles per gallon with my 150-Hp Packard Super 
—and at moderate speeds, on pleasure trips, I’ve hit 20. As for 
upkeep—I'’ve always traded my Packards at 50,000 to 60,000 
miles, and repairs have been negligible. During the war, | 
drove a Packard 181,000 miles at a total expense for repairs, 
including a paint job, of only $306. I’ve owned 12 Packards 
since 1929, and your newest one is the finest-built-car of all.” 


Quoting N. R. STEELMAN, Commercial Fisherman, Oyster, Va. 


“340,000 miles in commercial service, haul- 
ing up to 1,000 pounds of clams to a load— 
that’s the record of my 1937 Packard. | also 
have a Packard Marine Engine in one of my 
eight boats—and it’s the best engine of the 
lot. Experience like that is what sold me a 
Packard Custom Sedan for my wife.” 


Quoting S. ROBERT JOHNSON, Public Relations Counselor, Hackensack, N. J. 


“Here’s the report on a recent 11,561-mile trip: 
Average gas mileage on my Packard Super was 
19.7. ‘Total repairs, outside of routine servicing, 
came to 50c! The ride was smooth as silk, even 
though the car was overloaded. And she ran cool, 
in 117° desert heat, at 85 m.p.h. Right now, after 
20,000 miles, the car looks and drives as good as 
the day it was delivered. Naturally, my next car 
will be another Packard!” 


NOW—WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


Are you still “‘guessing yourself’ out of a Packard? 
Fact: You can buy a new 1950 Packard Eight for 
less than they’re asking for some of today’s sixes! 
Prices begin at $2224 —delivered in Detroit; state 
and local taxes extra. 
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Here’s the desk set made for you . 
< you write. The base is lustrous ouniiite. The 
pen is the world-famous Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen. The writing point is an Esterbrook, too... 
and always exactly right for you because you 
yourself have selected it as 


To select or replace 


. for the way 


THE RIGHT POINT 


FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 


From the world’s largest variety of point styles 
you choose the point precisely right for your 
kind of desk writing . . 
it. You even put the point in the pen yourself, 


. and for the way you do 





— here’s oll you do 


ee 


All point styles instantly interchangeable... 
instantly renewable in case of damage. 35c and 
85c. Ask for a demonstration at any pen counter, 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J, 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 





In black, or in colors 
$275 to $325 “ne° 
$550 to $650 Soule 


(slightly higher in Canada) 


é. fe) t , bp FOUNTAIN PEN 


ESK SET 
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New New Leader 


In the days when many an American 
liberal still pinned his hope on “the Rus- 
sian experiment,” the anti-Red New 
Leader was a voice in a political wilder- 
ness. Its publishing decibels often out- 
stripped the little weekly tabloid’s size. 
Originally the official mouthpiece of the 
Socialist Party (with which it broke in 
1936), the paper nonetheless has always 
followed the line that Communism is an 
ax hanging over world peace. Among its 
other targets: Fascism, anti-Semitism, 
and anti-unionism. 

That the voice of the New Leader still 
loudly cries has been due, chiefly, to the 
paper's longtime (twenty years) editori- 
al brain. He is Samuel M. (Sol) Levitas, 
who once was an anti-Bolshevik Russian 
politico. To help him fight his fight, 
Levitas has wangled articles from such 


writers as philosophers Sidney Hook and | 


John Dewey, authors Arthur Koestler 
and Granville Hicks, reporters Dorothy 
Thompson and Eugene Lyons, and for- 
mer Gov. Ellis Arnall. Their only reward 
is freedom to write what they please. 
The New Leader pays them nothing. 

Luckily, Levitas is almost as apt at 
begging funds (one big supporter: David 
Dubinsky’s International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union) as at begging manu- 
scripts. Yet his paper's purse has stayed 
precariously thin. Last week, though, he 
hoped he’d found a solution. Scrapping 
its 26-year-old newspaper format, the 
New Leader (circulation: some 25,000) 
appeared in sleek magazine dress. Sol 
Levitas now looked for assists from 
appreciative advertisers. 


Busy Bee 


After he drove his maroon sedan one 
day last week as far into the Ozarks as it 
would go, old “Mister Bee” swung his 
wiry little frame into a jeep for 40 bumpy 
more miles. He did his stuff, and then 
started back to The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch with his story: The hill folk and the 
forest rangers were feuding. It was his 
second assignment that day, one that 
would have discouraged most cubs. But 
F. A. Behymer is no cub. He has been a 
P-D man for 62 of his 80 years. 

His beat, as Behymer (pronounced 
BEE-hy-mer) puts it, is “everywhere.” 
Mostly, that means the rocks and rills 
of rural Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas, 
an area he covers (18,000 miles in a 
year) like the dew. His stories are gen- 
erally the homey tales of little people 
(headed “55 Years Behind the Grocery 
Counter” or “He Prospers on a One-Acre 
Farm”). He writes them in a cracker- 
barrel style that is neither so rambling 
(as some say) as a country editor’s nor 
so poetic (as others say) as the King 
James Bibie. Bee also takes his own pic- 
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tures. He shoots so many that some are 
sure to be good. 

In 1888 Francis Albert Behymer, an 
Ohio farmboy, became an $18-a-week 
Post-Dispatch proofreader. Though he’d 
quit school at 12, he hustled in so many 
stories that they made him a reporter. 
Once in the haste of covering a big 
bicycle race at Belleville, Ill, Bee 


couldn’t get his usual envelope of Belle- 
ville personals on the train to St. Louis. 
His crusty city editor, Charles E. Chapin 
(who later went to Sing Sing for killing 





4 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Behymer: 100 years on the P-D? 


his wife), roared at him over the phone. 
So the quivering cub hired a rig and 
dashed with his notes through a storm 
to the office. Chapin merely glowered. 

Several times Behymer was assistant 
city editor, a deskbound duty he hated. 
His happiest days were spent hunting 
for sob stories for the paper’s grim “True 
Life Section.” Then the late Managing 
Editor O. K. Bovard sentenced the sec- 
tion to a merciful death (“too many 
cornfield murders”) and snorted about 
Bee. “All he can write is feuds.” O. K. 
underestimated him. In his day, the 
meek, teetotaling Methodist (who puffs 
his 50-cent pipes only in private) turned 
up his quota of scoops. 

But it was the little man who was his 
favorite subject and still is. A fellow 
staffer summed him up: “Bee’s world—as 
seen through his pieces—is almost the 
most content and tranquil place this side 
of heaven. It is populated largely by 
people who have braved every kind of 
adversity and prejudice .. .” 

Bee is as spry, and as happy over his 
by-lines, as many a younger newsman. 
Unlike most, he seldom misses work be- 
cause of illness and is meticulously frugal 
with his expense account. He commutes 
25 miles from little Lebanon, IIl., where 
he lives with his wife in a big, white 
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How long, Mr. Comptroller, since you broke 
**Miscellaneous”’ down into its multitude of 
sins? Do it—and you may uncover profit 
leaks that are subtracting real money from 
the profit column. 

Most companies find plenty of such leaks 
to plug in packaging, shipping and materials 
handling operations. Acme salesengineers are 
specialists in finding these leaks—then plug- 
ging them. In 9 out of 10 cases, we can point 
the way to greater efficiency and good, solid 
thrift with Acme Methods and Acme flat 
steel strapping, Acme stitching machines 
and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 

We have already proved this for the more 
than 50,000 customers we now serve. Two 
specific cases are reported here. It takes just 
a minute to read them and call us in. 

Acme sales engineers, technical facilities 
and nationwide service are ready to start 
helping you. Reach for the telephone and 
call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. 
(There are 46 of these offices in the principal 
cities of the U. S. and Canada.) Or send the 
coupon for details on your special field. 





“Drive thy business — 
let not that drive thee.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


These days thee must work a month for the taxgatherer 
before thee begins to work for thyself. Keep a firm hand 
on the wheel of savings to bolster thy “nett after taxes.” 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 
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Old Way: $4.01 express charges 
Acme Steel Way: $2.26“  “ 


Cash Saving $1.75 per bundle 
By bundling 4 cartons with 
Acme Steelstrap, instead of 
shipping separately, Exola 
Products, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
cut shipping costs 43%. 





ie 
ic* >) Materials cost 
“) cut 87% 
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Time saved 30% 





You’re invited to watch us roll out 
the strip steel when you’re in or near 
Chicago. Our rolling mills at River- 
dale, Illinois, covering more than 
1,700,000 square feet, house one of 
the largest, fastest strip steel opera- 
tions in the world. 





ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-50, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chic%go 8, Illinois 
. Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 


(0 Bag and Box Assembly—“Profit by Stitching” 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 


We manufacture 





©) Please have sales engineer call 

00 Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling — 
“Savings in Shipping” tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme 
Steelstrap. 

(0 Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- 
Load’’— The story of reduced damage claims [] 
and better handling for shippers. 


0 Product 





Yes, and production was 
increased, too, and stronger, 
better-quality packaging a- 
chieved when B&T Metal Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, put Acme 
Silverstitchers to work on their 
packaging problem. 





—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 


Stitchers” —for savings in fastening metal-to- 
metal or metal-to-other materials. 


—‘‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 


Book Assembly 
ers” for savings in the graphic arts field. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HYSTAWAY 
HOE FRONT 


-eeFor use with Hystaways 
mounted on “Caterpillar” 
DS, D7 and D6 track- 
type tractors... 


A HIGH SPEED, rugged NEW EARTH 
MOVING TOOL for ditch and trench dig- 
ging and basement excavating. DOES ANY 
JOB that a CONVENTIONAL 4 cu. yd. 
hoe (cutting width 33 in.) CAN DO. 

The Hystaway Hoe will dig to a full 15 ft. 
depth. It has MORE REACH than a con- 
ventional back hoe — an EXTREMELY 
FAST SWING — an actual EXCESS of 
POWER because of the “Caterpillar” diesel 
tractor engine, which, even on the D6, has 
more horsepower than the engine on the 
average 1/2 yd. excavator. 

The Hystaway, mounted on a “Caterpil- 
lar” D8, D7 or D6 track-type tractor with 
bulldozer, now provides five tools — drag- 
line, clamshell, crane, shovel and the BACK 
HOE—and full tractor mobility and maneu- 
verability are retained. 

Current delivery. See your 
“Caterpillar” distributor. 











HYSTER COMPANY 


2902-82 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1802-82 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 
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frame house. Nobody expects him to re- 
tire, ever. One newsroom gag: someday 
Bee will write a book called “My First 
100 Years on The Post-Dispatch.” 

“I often suffer twinges of conscience,” 
his boss sighed last week, “that we are 
working the old boy to death. And then 
he comes up with a tip for another 
story.” Bee grinned: “Nobody is working 
the old boy to death. It’s fun.” 


Extremists Explained 


The preoccupation of the American 
press with sin brought a knuckle rap last 
week from Paul Gould, a journalism 
professor at Long Island University. 

In a study printed in The Guild Re- 
porter, a CIO Newspaper Guild organ, 
he conceded that he was hardly the first 
to indict what he called “the A, B, C of 
unfettered journalism—Adultery, Bandit- 
ry, and Chiselry in General.” In 1801 a 
former congressman named Fisher Ames 
moaned morosely that the gazettes of the 
day were “dinning burnings and murders 
in everybody’s ears.” 

There have been three great peaks 
in newspaper sensation-mongering, Gould 
said. One sprang from the mid-1830s 
when Ben Day’s New York Sun and 
James Gordon Bennett’s Herald began to 
hawk their penny tabloids in the streets. 
“. . . to establish themselves they gave 
free rein to . . . the seamy side.” The 
second burst from the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury circulation wars between Hearst and 
Pulitzer. The last was in the 1920s when 
readership had reached a new high 
when “the standard-sized papers for the 
first time in the twentieth century faced 
a recrudescence of the tabloid mania.” 

Gould believes that rip-roaring report- 
ing is partly a reflection of the violence of 
the American tradition—the insurrection 
against England, the movement West, 
lynching, and speakeasies. But, refusing 
to take this as an excuse, he quotes 
psychiatrists and even criminals to the 
effect that newspaper accounts of wrong- 
doing often inspire still more wrongdoing. 
“...the extremist press is as neurotic as 
the impressionable youths being pushed 
down the road of crime . . . those very 
papers which do not peddle crime and 
violence are the ones that have legiti- 
mate sections devoted to problems of 
mental health...” 


Tennessee Purchase 


In Bristol on the Tennessee-Virginia 
line, former National Republican Com- 
mittee chairman Carroll Reece was in his 
third month as publisher of an “independ- 
ent Democratic” daily. When Reece 
bought the 80-year-old Herald-Courier, 
one of the few Southern dailies that sup- 
ported Truman in 1948, he promised 
that he wouldn’t tamper with its policy. 
He hasn't. 


Newsweek, May 15, 1950 
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MONGOL 


stays sharper longer ; 





Harry gets his work 
out faster...the — 
pencil sharpener gets 
a rest... the office- 
supply budget gets a 
break! Added time- 
saver: Mongol points 
are GUARANTEED 

not to break in 
normal use! 
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TRADE MARKS 
Rec. vu. $s. 
PAT. OFF. 


SINCE 1849 


EBERHARD FABER 











BROOKLYN ©§ TORONTO 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
PUERTO RICAN RUM 


Don Q—the Prestige Rum — gives all your 
favorite drinks an incomparable flavor. To 
highballs, cocktails and punches, it brings 
a Golden Touch you'll find irresistible, un- 
forgettable. For free leaflet on mixing pop- 
vlar Puerto Rican drinks, write 


Schieffelin & Co. 
30 Cooper Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Importers since 1794 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: On his cross-country tour 
(see page 23), President Harry S. 
TRUMAN stopped in Ottumwa, Iowa, May 
8, to receive a cake marking his 66th 
birthday from a bakers’ union. 


Honored: In bed suffering from an old 
football injury, Federal Judge Harotp 
R. Mepina, 62, who presided over last 
years trial of the eleven Communist 





International 


Medina gets a medal from Lewis 


leaders, accepted a gold citizenship 
medal from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for his “outstanding record as a 
lawyer and a judge,” May 4. 


Expecting: Former KiNG MICHAEL OF 
Rumania, 28, and Princess ANNE of 
BouRBON-ParMaA, 26, expect their 
second child in November, accord- 
ing to an announcement in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, May 5. 


Disbarred: ALGER Hiss, 45, former 
State Department official convicted in 
United States District Court Jan. 21 on 
two counts of perjury, was disbarred 
from the practice of law in New York 
State by an Appellate Division ruling, 
May 2. 


Died: Mayor RALPH KRONENWETTER, 
49, of a cerebral hemorrhage, and Rev. 
Witt La Brew BENNETT, 72, of cor- 
onary thrombosis, May 7. The Mosinee, 
Wis., official and the Methodist minister 
had participated in a May Day mock 
Red invasion. Kronenwetter was dragged 
out of his bed and Bennett was impris- 
oned in a stockade when “Communist 
troops” seized the town. The mayor col- 
lapsed at a rally to “restore” democracy. 
PWittiAaM Rose BENET, 64, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet (“The Dust Which Is 
God,” 1942), critic and editor (The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature), and 
brother of the late Stephen Vincent 
Benét, collapsed in the street of a heart 
attack, in New York, May 4. 


Newsweek, May 15, 1950 fe) 
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You look and feel your best when 
you go Pullman. 


That’s because throughout your trip 
you enjoy many of the comforts of 
home. You pass your waking hours in 
worry-free relaxation—worry-free be- 
cause you know you're safer on Pull- 
man than at home. You get a refreshing 
night’s sleep on your soft Pullman bed. 


And in the morning, with complete 
washing and toilet facilities close at 
hand, you find it easy to look as bright 
as you feel. 


No wonder you're so well-groomed, 
so relaxed, so completely refreshed as 
you step down from your Pullman car, 
You're as fresh as a daisy—because 
you've gone Pullman. 


ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 





©1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 











THE ECONOMY: 


Still Booming But-— 


The business boom rolled on. In the 
midst of prosperity, however, there was 
many a note of caution. Last week the 
National City Bank reported that some 
525 corporations recorded first-quarter 
earnings 1 per cent greater than in the 
like period of 1949. That showing had 
been achieved despite the crippling 
steel, coal, and Chrysler strikes. 

But the profit picture was not without 
its darker side. Over-all company earnings 
had slipped 5 per cent below the high 
fourth quarter of last year, and there 
were wide discrepancies between indus- 
tries. Electrical equipment, television, ce- 
ment, and building materials, and auto- 
mobile, and parts manufacturers had 
racked up record highs. Petroleum, iron 
and steel, machinery, and various metal 
equipment and products, on the other 
hand, were below the year-ago level. 

National City was more worried over 
another trend: “Imprudence and extrav- 
agance in government spending is alarm- 
ing at any time, but never as much so as 
when it results in a heavy deficit in a 
period of full employment, high produc- 
tion, and record-breaking income.” 

Chamber Warning: Earlier in the 
week a very similar alarm had _ been 
sounded before the 2,500 delegates to 
the annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington. 
Edwin G. Nourse, former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President, predicted a Federal deficit 
this year of some $7,000,000,000 and 
one next year of $5,100,000,000. “Slip- 
ping into deficits as a way of life,” Nourse 
declared, “is threatening the industrial 
security of our country.” He called for 
$3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 cut in 
government spending. 

The assembled delegates, represent- 


Question: 


What Union Demanded 


Pensions of $100 a month, includ- 
ing Social Security, for workers over 
65 with 25 years’ service. 

A “package” of 10 cents per work- 
er—covering pensions and sickness 
benefits—to be paid by company into 
an “actuarially sound” welfare fund. 

Fund to be administered jointly 
by company and union. 

Alternative: a wage increase of 10 
cents an hour all around. 

Dues check-off. 

A union shop. 

Two-year contract. 


; 
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ing 1,300,000 businessmen, indicated 
their approval: They called for rigorous 
Federal economy coupled with “substan- 
tial” tax reductions as the way to insure 
expanding production and employment. 
The chamber also showed its concern 
over the “cold war” and the international 
situation. Resolutions adopted called for 
strengthened _na- 
tional defenses, a 
‘three - year exten- 
sion of selective 
service, and faster 
stockpiling of war 
materials. Others 
approved continu- 
ation of Marshall- 
plan aid, increased 
imports of foreign 
goods to boost Eu- 
rope’s dollar earn- 
ings, and a pro- 
gram of American 
investment in non-industrialized nations. 
The 38-year-old chamber elected a 
new president; Otto A. Seyferth, head 
of the West Michigan Steel Foundry Co. 
He succeeded Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Brass Co. It was the first time that 
the chamber had selected a man with 
a labor-union background. Seyferth 
began as a stoneworker’s apprentice at 
the age of 13 for $4 a week and later be- 
came a union organizer in Grand Rapids. 


Harris & Ewing 


Otto A. Seyferth 


LABOR: 


Chrysler Back on the Job 


The Chrysler strike had been 100 days 
of bitter, exhausting infighting. It had 
been so tough that when the end came 
last week, UAW negotiators refused to 
pose for the traditional pictures with 
Chrysler executives. Veteran automobile 
writers couldn’t remember when that 
had happened before. 

Arguments over which side had won 


(see box) would continue for many a 
day but it was easy to see who had lost: 
>The corporation had lost production of 
490,000 cars and trucks, with an esti- 
mated sales value of $980,000,000. 
(Chrysler, in its quarterly report, an- 
nounced a loss of $1,782,000, but the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 was 
paid as usual.) 

PAbout 89,000 Chrysler employes had 
lost $84,720,000 in wages, averaging 
about $950 per man. More than 50,000 
other workers, employed by suppliers, 
had missed wages ‘totaling $29,000,000. 
>More than 6,500 companies who sup- 
plied Chrysler had lost $292,000,000, 
and Chrysler dealers themselves, ac- 
cording to Automotive News, dropped 
about $22,100 each in sales. 

Estimated total cost of the walkout: 
$1,385,720,000. 

Publie Appeals: Throughout the 100 
days, especially during the marathon 
negotiation sessions of the final week, 
personal and official feelings had been 
severely bruised. Chrysler’s full-page ad- 
vertisements and its letters to emploves 
had been as galling to the UAW as the 
union’s heavy use of radio time had been 
to the company. Finally, Walter Reuther 
dropped out of the contract talks to run 
the union’s show from a separate room 
in the Sheraton Hotel. “There was a 
general feeling,” the UAW chief told 
reporters, “that when I was in the ses- 
sions, the company was afraid to move.” 

Periodically men would retire from 
both sides, go to their hotel rooms, for a 
shower, a cat nap, and a clothes change 
and then reappear. Photographers, 
waiting for end-of-the-strike pictures, felt 
sure they would be snapping worn-out, 
unshaven officials. Instead, they were 
greeted by negotiators neatly dressed 
and only moderately red-eyed. 

This week, Chrysler plants were slowly 
getting back into action, and suppliers 
were alerted for their first shipment no- 
tices. A company official hoped that out- 


Who Won the Chrysler Strike? 


What Company Offered 


Pensions of $100 a month, includ- 
ing Social Security, for workers over 
65 with 25 years’ service. 

Pensions to be paid out of operat- 
ing funds on a “pay-as-you-go” sys- 
tem, based on Chrysler’s “good faith 
and credit.” 

Later, proposal modified to in- 
clude setting up of a special, “actuar- 
ially sound” $30,000,000 fund. 

An insurance package to accom- 
pany the pension agreement. 

Company to have control of pen- 
sion financing arrangements. 





Final Settlement 


Pensions of $100 a month, includ- 
ing Social Security, for workers over 
65 with 25 years’ service. 

Welfare-fund finances controlled 
by company; administration to be 
shared with union. 

Three-cent insurance package— 
part of union’s demand—granted. 

Voluntary dues check-off. 

No union shop. 

Length of contract: five years on 
pension agreement; three years—re- 
openable July 1 each year—on wages 
and insurance. 


Newsweek, May 15, 1950 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. @ Minneapolis 8, Minn. @ In Canada © Toronto 17, Ontario: 





DON’ T SKIMP ON COMFORT: 


aS ee. # ae 
“@ THIS HOME NEED ~ 


Your HOME, too, may require more than one thermostat for 
maximum comfort. By dividing your heating control system into 
two or more zones, you can compensate for different weather ex- 
posure. For example, you might have one control area for the cold, 
windy north side of the house and another for the warmer south 
side. And the recreation room area should be separately controlled 


so a lower temperature can be maintained without cooling off the 
rest of the house. 


In larger homes, and particularly those of the rambler or ranch 
type, it is desirable to provide two or more heating zones in order 
to maintain uniform temperatures throughout, or selected tempera- 
tures in different areas. It costs very little more to establish different 
zones of heating in a new home—and the results will pay big divi- 
dends in greater comfort and fuel economy. 


Consult your architect and heating contractor about the proper 
location of controls and control areas for your new home or bus- 
iness property. Or, mail the coupon for the informative booklet— 


“10 Ways to Heat Your New Home.” 
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IERMOSTATS 
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the Living Area 


the Dining-Service Area 
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the Sleeping Rooms Area 
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the Recreation-Utility Area 





CHRONOTHERM 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 
Completely Automatic . 


Automatically reduces to lower fuel- 
saving temperature at night. Auto- 
matically restores daytime comfort 
temperature in the morning. 


—— MAIL COUPON. TODAY ------------ 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2876 Fourth Avenue South 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send free copy of booklet ‘'10 Ways to Heat Your New Home." 





FIRST IN CONTROLS 


Address. 
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City 


Zone State 
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Why refrigerators used to hate children! 


ACTUALLY, you can’t blame the refrigerators. 

They didn’t always have the wonderful, durable 
finishes they have today. They used to have an out- 
side coating that was very brittle. 

Children with their toys (and grownups, too) 
would bump and bang into these coatings. And 
soon — crack, chip — the refrigerator would lose 
its new, just-bought look. 

Worried, refrigerator manufacturers asked In- 
dustrial Finish Engineers for help. 

After much experimenting, they developed a 
finish that has extreme flexibility, so that when 
the refrigerator is banged, the finish bends with 
the metal. No chipping. No marring. 

MORE: this modern finish (a tremendous 
job to develop) ignores food stains and perspira- 


tion stains from your hands. Cannot be damaged by 
heat, moisture or kitchen vapors. Thanks to Indus- 
trial Finish Engineering, refrigerators stay stainless, 
easy-to-clean. 








For Manufacturers Only: The story of the refrig- 
erator proves once again that the Finish Industry has 
technical ability to make finishes equal to the purpose 
for which each product is bought. 

And these finishes have played a vital part in the suc- 
cess of many of America’s most famous products. 

Consult an Industrial Finish Engineer. See if he can’t 
increase the saleability of your product. Remember, most 
of your customers start buying with the finish in mind. 








The better the tinish-The better the buy! 


© 1950, Nationa Paint, VARNISH AND Lacaquer Association, Inc., Wasuincton, D. C. 
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put might reach the 50 per cent mark by 
the week’s end, with all-out, six-day 
production due soon after that. During 
the strike, according to Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports, Buick had turned out 
169,397 units and had slipped into the 
Big Three spot occupied by Plymouth. 

But Plymouth may overtake the GM 
entry before too long, if the UAW de- 
cides to pull its workers out of General 
Motors. Negotiations with GM had been 
allowed to lag during the final weeks of 
‘the Chrysler strike, but this week the 
union was moving in for a showdown. 
From GM, they want $125 pensions and 
a union shop. 


CORPORATIONS: 
Haneock to Lever Bros. 


When Charles Luckman made a 
sudden exit as the $200,000-a-year pres- 
ident of Lever Bros. Co. (soap, tooth- 
paste) last January, he left behind a 
reported multimillion-dollar loss. He also 

left a demoralized staff—only a tenth of 





Lever’s new home: Morale builder? 


the 800 Boston employes had _ been 
moved to the company’s new headquar- 
ters in New York. 

Last week the parent corporation, 
British-Dutch Lever Bros. & Unilever, 
picked eight men to fill Luckman’s shoes. 
They set up a new autonomous eight- 
man board of directors that could exer- 
cise full supervision over the president's 
activities. The earlier board, composed 
of Luckman and his subordinates, had 
failed to provide such control. 

John M. Hancock, 67-year-old “elder 
statesman” of business and partner in the 
investment banking firm of Lehman Bros., 
took over as board chairman. Hancock, 
close adviser and associate of Bernard 
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2-MILE A MINUTE SPEED 





WITH THE 


PIPER PACER 


It’s hard to believe but it’s TRUE! The new, fast, 
far-ranging Piper Pacer carries four people as far 
as 125 miles in one hour on $2.50 worth of gas! 
Think what this kind of flexible, straight-line, 
2-mile-a-minute transportation at less than bus-fare 
ean mean to you for business, farm or fun. 

The 1950 Pacer is the finest, most useful, most 
economical plane ever built by Piper, world’s largest 
manufacturer of personal aircraft. It is easy to fly 
with a solid, big-airplane feel for long-range com- 
fort and is powered with the same reliable type of 
engine used in two Pipers which flew around the 
world, 

The Pacer is the first plane to bring you honest- 
to-goodness utility with economy because it is the 
only 4-passenger family airplane at a price com- 
parable to an auto. 

Thousands of Pipers are used daily by corpora- 
tion executives, businessmen, salesmen, farmers, 
ranchers, and sportsmen to cut wasteful travel hours 
to a minimum and make every day more produc- 
tive. YOU, too, can profit with a Piper. 

4-PASSENGER PACER PRICES START at $3,295 

2-passenger Piper “95” as low as $2,795 

MIX BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE! For your 
next business trip, charter a Piper from your Piper 
dealer at low economical rates and he'll teach you 
to fly en route. Write for details. 
For Colorful Pacer Brochure and 
Folder on ‘‘Learn-While-You- 
Travel” Plan Write Dept. N-1 








‘et 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

















@ where you holiday in gay 
fiesta mood 

@ where beauty and history 
hold dramatically differ- 
ent surprises 

@ where travel is easy; 
hotels are excellent; food 
is exciting; and your 
dollar goes far 


For Information, Reservations, 
Consult Your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in other Principal Cities 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques 
Convenient as Cash—100% Safe 
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Tangy-cinnamon 
clove flavor 


@ | 


Good Breath is Good Business 


tr, ow 
ACHES, Removes GeRM-HARBORING FM ® 











REFRESHING—STIMULATING—CLEANSING / 

















Newsweek EvROPEAN - PACIFIC 
TO YOUR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


A gift subscription to Newsweek is really wel- 
come news from home! 

Wherever they are, Newsweek's printed-on- 
the-spot International Editions will keep them 
well-informed on all the news of importance 
and interest—both at home and abroad. 
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[i ae | hoe ae BUSINESS 
Baruch, is an expert in company reorgan- . 
* ’ izations as well as merchandising (he has . 
been chairman of Jewel Tea food distrib- q 
| It’ 5 Spring 1 in P, ARIS @ see your season in . utors since 1924). Despite a busy sched- ‘ 
g ule as director of 21 corporations, he 
ye ‘ took the job at a “substantial” salary on ’ 
a PA RIS — the pa ae leisurely the condition that his board would get S 
| a free hand. . 
“Ba apis | h Lever Bros. won't get a new president, ? 
however, until July. Jervis J. Babb, who ; 
: time to enj ov befo re bustling accepted the position at a rumored : 
| $150,000 a year, must wind up his affairs ‘ 
: ° as executive vice president of the’ 
3 summer cr owds arrive. And TWA 1S the Johnson wax company. ; 
3 Still new at the job and waiting for \ 
Babb, the new top executive hadn't yet | 
| only scheduled U. S. airline that takes | decided on his future plans. But his sales " 
record at Jewel Tea and other companies , 
: S@RZ WORLD-PROVED TWA SKYLINERS. é indicated that Hancock might put sg 
ou direct t to PARIS. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR greater emphasis on direct merchan- S 
| y CALL TRANS WORLD AIRUNE. | dising at the expense of high- ; 
pressure campaigns. ur 
4 % Lever also showed off a model of its C 
new Manhattan office building last week. R 
The 21-story United Nations-type sky- ta 
scraper at Park Avenue, from 53rd to fa 
54th Street, is slated for occupancy in Ww 
the fall of 1951. Hancock is counting on at 
the new air-conditioned offices as an 
employe morale-builder during the pi 
tough battle he now faces with Procter ra 
& Gamble and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. st 
<= it 
» = Ju 
=== WA =— TWA = RESTAURANTS: th 
New Owners for Luchow’s te 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
}. — COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

NATION-WIDE < 

FACILITIES 
















A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
rays the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
| J&H can help you get all three. { We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. § Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone ]&H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


Over the past 50 years Fourteenth 
Street in New York has undergone a 
tremendous change. Once the heart of 
the city’s cultural life, Fourteenth has 
been transformed into a noisy, garish 
shopping area, featuring everything from 





63 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES - DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 








A nineteenth-century landmark ... 
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sidewalk bagels to fifth-floor dress bar- 
gains. But at No. 108, one sturdy re- 
minder of the nineteenth century 
—Luchow’s Restaurant—carries on as if 
nothing had happened outside. 

August Luchow entered the restau- 
rant business in 1882 and quickly built a 
reputation for fine German food. A bach- 
elor, Luchow centered life on _ his 
restaurant and the menus reflected his 
concentration. A long list of regular pa- 
trons—including Victor Herbert, O. Hen- 
ry, Jules S$. Bache, Enrico Caruso, and 
Diamond Jim Brady, the king of glut- 
tony—came to Luchow’s for heaping por- 
tions of pigs’ knuckles, schnitzel, brat- 
wurst, boiled beef, and other specialties. 

Solid Comfert: As _ its popularity 
grew, Luchow’s expanded room by 
room, eventually spilling over onto Thir- 
teenth Street. Today, a patron may eat in 
the Bar, the Restaurant, the Garden, the 
Café, the Nibelungen Room, or the New 
Room (opened in 1901). With its wide 
table spacings and high ceilings, the 
famous eating place is still crowded daily 
with diners who set a premium on 
atmosphere and comfort. 

Last week, however, longtime Luchow 
patrons learned that their favorite restau- 
rant was about to bow to New York's 
sticky summer weather. Air conditioning, 
it was announced, would be installed by 
June 15. For the general public, this was 
the first indication that something had 
happened behind the scenes. The food 
hadn't changed, but the management had. 

In February of this year, the restaurant 
was sold by Luchow’s heirs to Leonard 
Jan Mitchell and James J. Brahms, oper- 
ators of Olmsted’s, a well-known Wash- 
ington steak- and _ sea-food 
Estimated sales price: $350,000. 


house. 


BUSINESS 


Mitchell, a native of Sweden who 
received his culinary training at home 
and in Switzerland, moved up to New 
York to take over. The air conditioning, 
which has been planned so that no detail 
of the nineteenth-century décor will be 
altered, is the first—and last—big change 
planned by the new owners. For years, 
Luchow’s has grossed around $1,000,000 
annually, with business dipping during 
the humid summer months. With cool air 
accompanying the heavy German food, 
Mitchell is shooting for a first-year gross 
of $2,000,000. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Small Business: President ‘Truman 
asked Congress to pass a vote-getting 
five-point program to help small business 
‘at “very little” cost to the government. 
Truman suggested: (1) a series of “cap- 
ital banks” to make long-term loans; (2) 
Federal insurance for small loans; -(3) 
an information clearing house under the 
Commerce Department for new techno- 
logical developments; (4) transfer of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to the 
Commerce Department, and (5) exten- 
sion of RFC loan maturities from ten to 
fifteen years. 

Earnings: General Motors, the world’s 
largest industrial corporation, turned out 
865,756 cars and trucks in the first three 
months of 1950—a new quarterly record. 
GM’s earnings of $212,387,000 for the 
same period set a new profit peak in the 
history of American corporations. 

Television: John Meck Industries of 
Plymouth, Ind.—which last month bought 
control of the $800,000 money-losing 
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... Luchow’s has new owners but its food and atmosphere are unchanged 
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Writes With Real 


PRINTER'S 
so TYPE 


right in your own office 


AND YOU SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
IN TYPE-SETTING COSTS 


@ Now you can prepare your own origi- 
Mi nals for printing by photo-offset or 
MB any other economical reproduction 
mi method. The result is pleasing legi- 
gy ble type-matter with even margins 
and correct spacings....a type com- 
position job any print shop would be 
proud of. Your typist does it....and 
your savings multiply with each 
MB job... from an office form to a catalog. 


™ — HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY 
™ CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


The professional appearance of Vari- 
Typing is the natural result of a 
a wide choice of styles... Bodoni, Gara- 
mond, etc...with matching italics and 
in all sizes. Foreign languages, tool 
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Fill in the coupon and learn how to 
cut your printing costs. 
PEST II III) 
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...the Big Boss 
screamed 
looking at our latest Sales Report."Ever 
hear of the New West — population up 


6 million since 1940—per capita sales 


20 per cent above the U. S. average?” 


“Easy, Chief, I’m ‘way ahead 
ay of you,”’ I countered, handing 
him some mighty important facts. 
“It’s a big, rich market . . . but these 
figures prove we need a West Coast 


branch plant to get our share of the 
business!”’ 


= 
weeks later he screamed again 


(over the telephone from California): 
“I've found the location—METRO- 
POLITAN OAKLAND AREA— 
best spot in the West for production 


and distribution!” 


Six conferences and three 


ARE YOU SATISFIED with your sales in 
this 29 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET? 
If not, investigate METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND AREA {which includes all 
of -Alameda County}— the one location 
where you can serve all the great and grow- 
ing West most economically. 


FREE — cer facts asour 
MARKETS, RAW MATERIALS, 
LABOR SUPPLY i 


Write for new Data Sheet "GROWING MARK- 
ETS OF THE WEST" —the factual story of an 
amazing market opportunity. Or let us send you 
the specific facts you require. Inquiries held in 
strictest confidence. 


METROPOLITAN 


DAKLAND AREA 


fF O 


5015 


cAL! 








Suite 65,427 Thirteenth Sc., Oakland 12, California 
Alameda - Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward 
Livermore - Oakland - Piedmont « Pleasanton 
San Leandro - Rural Alameda County 
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Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc.—claimed 
a new television milestone: a table-model 
set with a 10-inch screen and a built-in 
antenna to sell for less than $100. 
Trains: Union Pacific bought the Gen- 
eral Motors astradome “Train of Tomor- 
row’ built in 1947 for $1,000,000. It will 
probably be used on the 200-mile run 
between Portland and Seattle. 
Finances: Treasury figures for April 
showed the government spent money 
twice as fast as it collected. Expenditures 
reached $2,846,000,000, but taxes 
brought in only $1,488,000,000. 
Winner: Kaiser-Frazer announced re- 
sults of a seven-month contest that lured 
an estimated 2,000,000 people into its 








So far the New York Central has 
bought two of the new cars for the run 
between Springfield and Boston. The 
road picked a high-density population 
area, dominated for the past several years 
by bus and auto traffic. The line hopes to 
regain a share of that business. 

Last week, as the Central’s Beeliners 
began rolling, carriers around the nation 
cast a speculative look. Three more roads 
have placed orders, and still others are 
considering purchases. The Central’s cars 
cost a little more than $141,000 each, a 
price which compares favorably with that 
of a standard Pullman. 

But a possible dark spot loomed on 
the horizon: Railroad brotherhoods are 
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Budd’s self-propelled car offers bus lines tough new competition 
P g 


showrooms. Prize-winning name for the 
company’s new small car, selected by a 
jury including board chairman Henry J. 
Kaiser: ‘the “Henry J.” 

Spray: Agriculture Department offi- 
ials plan to blanket 1,400 square miles of 
Oregon and Washington timberland next 
week with DDT from the air. Purpose: 
to combat budworms that destroy fir 
needles. Officials said the $1,000,000 
job would be the biggest in history. 


RAILROADS: 


The Central’s Beeliners 


An elderly conductor took one ride 
and remarked: “Who would ride in a bus 
if he could hop on this?” He was talking 
about the Budd Co.’s new self-propelled 
railroad car. The shining Diesel equip- 
ment began its first commercial operation 
last week on the Boston & Albany di- 
vision of the New York Central. 

From the outside, the new Budd car 
looks like a “Vista-Dome” coach. Instead 
of observation seats, however, the blister 
on top carries engine radiators and air- 
conditioning gear. In the car itself, 89 
passengers can ride in comfort. Beneath 
the floor are twin 275-horsepower Die- 
sels, hooked up to a torque converter for 
smooth starts and stops. Cruising speed: 
70 miles an hour. 


checking into operational details, because 
the self-propelled cars require only an 
engineer and one conductor when used 
as a single unit. On the Boston & Albany, 
the trainmen’s union has already asked 
for a third man. 


UTILITIES: 


Diversification, Plus 


Stockholders of Citizens Utilities Co. 
got their copies of the company’s 1949 
annual report last week and beamed 
when they saw what all stockholders like 
to see—another year of record earnings. 
Ask one what he thinks helped Citizens 
make this showing, and the chances are 
he'll answer: double diversification. 

That phrase means a lot to this small 
($16,355,000 in assets) but unique 
Greenwich, Conn., firm. It means Citi- 
zens gets its revenue by selling a variety 
of services—electric, telephone, gas, 
water, cold storage, and ice—not just one 
or two as in the case of most utilities. The 
company “doubles” its diversification by 
spreading out its operations geographi- 
cally. Its activities sprawl over 86 com- 
munities in eight major areas, from Maine 
to California, from Arizona to Alaska. 

Such a setup bolsters earnings against 
losses from one particular service or area. 

Citizens got its start as a holding com- 
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2... first from washing the clothes 
.»- Now From Doing the Dishes 


Automatic washing machines did away with wash-day drudgery 

. and now automatic dish washers are doing the same for 
the drudgery of the dish pan. The “brain” of most of these 
labor-saving machines of both types is the Mallory interval 
timer switch . . . controlling the entire cycle of spraying, 
washing, rinsing and drying. It does much of the thinking as 
well as the work for the modern housewife. 


The Mallory interval timer switch has become standard equip- 
ment for almost every manufacturer of automatic washers. It 
has earned Mallory an important place in this industry . . . just 
as precision quality and creative engineering have gained 
respect for Mallory in many other fields where pioneering in 
electronics, electro-chemistry and metallurgy is vital. 


Mallory components are contributing to a richer and more en- 
joyable life in a host of modern products . . . where Mallory 
experience has helped manufacturers to solve the “‘unsolvable”’. 
If you have a design or production problem that falls within 
the scope of Mallory’s activities, it will pay you to call on 
Mallory now! 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 













’M THE KIND 
OF MAN 
WHO LIKES 
TO BE MET 


HALF -WAY! 
Gr 


“I believe in treating my employees fairly... 
in giving them every opportunity and advantage. And 
I think I have a right to expect the same treatment in return. 


“I've found that this two-way cooperation works in South Carolina, 
and so have my manufacturing friends, We receive cooperation both 
from our employees and from our state government. Business is pleas- 
ant and profitable. 


“I recently read the February Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, in which it stated that South Carolina’s increase 
in value added by manufacturing (1939-1947) was 370% as compared 
to the national average of 204%. 


“I'm not surprised, There are more and more manufacturers just like 
me coming to South Carolina—where they're met half-way, and get a 
good day’s work for a good day’s pay.” 

Write or Wire Box 927, Columbia, S. C., or Phone L.D. 94, for Statistics 
Showing that Industries Do Better in South Carolina. 


Let us introduce you to the employees who meet you more than half-way 
L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning and Development Board 
Dept.91 °* Columbia, S. C. 


South (arolina 


WHERE RESOURCES 


AND MARKETS 
ala al 
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pany back in 1935, when it took over the 
assets of Public Utilities Consolidated 
Corp., an Arizona holding company which 
had wound up in reorganization court 
in the early 1930s. In the next decade it 
sold or absorbed many of its properties 
and ceased to be a holding company 
under supervision of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

It was in 1942 that an energetic young 
Wall Streeter, Richard L. Rosenthal, saw 
the potentialities of such a utility. His 
experience as a financial analyst and 
researcher for Wall Street firms led him 
to believe he could do a lot with Citi- 
zens. By 1945 he became a director. A 
year later he took over as president. 
Under Rosenthal, Citizens really started 
to grow. By 1949 the utility's net profit 
had leaped to $522,688, almost three 
times the 1945 figure. 


ACCOUNTING: 


Machine- Age Miracle 


The nation’s small businessmen soon 
will be able to toss their bookkeeping 
worries out of the window. Joseph L. 
Schmitt Jr., head of Exact’ -O-Matic Sys- 
tems, Inc., announced last week that by 
1951 he plans to have his mechanical 
bookkeeping system set up in 381 cities 
in 48 states. 

When this happens, the little fellow 
will simply turn over all his accounting 
information to Schmitt at the end of each 
month. Within a week or ten days, he will 
receive his records properly balanced 
and posted—with a balance sheet and a 
profit statement. The fee would be as low 
as $21.50 a month, less than the cost of 
a part-time bookkeeper. Schmitt, a 49- 
year-old Missourian installed the system 
in his own firm in 1946. Today his clients 
number at least 400 business firms— 
ranging from a hamburger stand to a 
multimillion-dollar insurance company. 

Although punch-card systems have 
been in general use for more than 35 
years, Schmitt developed an ingenious 
short cut. He records the details of each 
transaction on one card. Using a patented 
coding system, he can record this infor- 
mation eight different ways, instead of 
punching out eight different cards as in 
earlier methods. High-speed machines 
leased from Remington Rand sort 420 
cards a minute and copy off the informa- 
tion at the rate of 100 a minute. 

Last week Schmitt finished a nation- 
wide inspection trip, including a stopover 
in New York to make certain that 
Remington Rand could furnish him with 
enough leased machines to complete his 
expansion program. Schmitt estimates 
that Rand’s yearly income from rentals 
will reach $2,250,000. He also expects 
that his own income from Exact -O-Matic 
—now running around $50,000 a year— 
will take a sizable jump. 
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PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Ventilating Window: Robert Prill, 
Chicago, has perfected the “Vista-Aire” 
window, made with a series of 4-inch- 
wide plate-glass panels which can be 
opened for maximum ventilation. The 
horizontal panels, controlled by a worm 
gear, can be locked in any position. 

Automatic Gas Lighter: Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, is marketing an auto- 
matic butane-gas cigarette lighter with 
cartridge refills which operates without 
the conventional wheel, wick, and cap. 

Rubber Brushes: S. F. Pratt Associates, 
Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., is distributing 
British-made Premo all-rubber brushes. 
They have patented rubber bristles, and 
may be sterilized without damage. 

No-Spill Tumbler: The Crown Plastic 
Corp., Leominster, Mass., has come up 
with a child’s plastic tumbler with an 
extra wide, flat base to prevent tipping. 
When accidentally pushed or bumped, 
the tumbler slides along the table, rather 
than overturning on the spot. 

Pocket Humidity Rule: The Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, 
N. J., is manufacturing an accurate hu- 
midity indicator which is shorter than a 
mechanical pencil. The device contains 
wet and dry bulb thermometers and a 
small, built-in slide rule. 

Money Garter: Frances Cushing Hall, 
Noroton Heights, Conn., is marketing a 
ladies broadcloth money belt which is 
worn on the thigh. 
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Money garter: No walking home 
May 15, 1950 











‘QUR 100 SAMSON 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


ARE WELL-NAMED 
FOR STRENGTH...” 


says Reverend D. A. Kraft, Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Flushing, Long Island 








@ POSTURE-CURVED BACK REST 
“I am pleased to report they 
make impressive-looking and see Er hy 
comfortable additions to our lh soe 
church auditorium.” 


Millions of Samson folding 
chairs — comfortable, smart- 
looking, strong—are rendering 
years of service in America 
today. Clubs, schools, theatres, 
hotels, recreation parks, and 
stores find exactly the right 
style, price and color they 
want in the extensive Samson 
public seating line. 


Ss Soeg a. 
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@ SAFETY SEAT HINGES 
CAN'T CUT FINGERS 


EXCLUSIVE SAMSON FEATURES: 
@ NOISELESS FOLDING ACTION, EASY 
TO STACK IN SMALL SPACE 


@ METAL PARTS MADE RUST-RESISTANT 
BY **BONDERIZING’’ PROCESS 


@ WILL NOT TIP 


© CHIP-PROOF, WEATHER- 
RESISTANT BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 


© WASHABLE, VINYL SAMSONTEX 
SEAT UPHOLSTERY, FOUR STAIN- 
AND MAR-RESISTANT COLORS 


© PADDED CUSHION, COMFORTABLE, 


EXTRA WIDE SEAT ‘ 














@ ELECTRICALLY WELDED TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS AND FRAME 


@ TUBULAR STEEL CROSS BRACES ? i 
FOR EXTRA RIGIDITY § ag 


Samson 1700 series 
all-metal folding chair 
to retail at 


@ REPLACEABLE RUBBER FEET 


Cage, If you have a church or school seating 


problem, check and mail coupon for free booklet on 
how to secure Samson folding chairs 
without any out-of-pocket costs. 


$595 


QUANTITY PRICES 
SUBSTANTIALLY LOWER 


eek meckiitel Ge Wendie, meV Vi mm tel'i tel, Me, ied. | 


SHWAYDER BROS. INC., Dept. G, Detroit 29, Michigan 
lam interested in quantity prices on Samson folding chairs. 
Please send me the name of my local Samson 
public seating dealer. 
Please send me FREE booklet on how to secure 
Samson chairs without any out-of-pocket cost. 


there is a 


amson 


folding chair for every 











H 
‘ 
public seating need . a 
: Address. 
SHWAYDER BROS. INC., Detroit 29, Mich. , ; 
Also makers of Samsonite Luggage 6 City. —Zone State 
Luggage Division, Denver 9, Colorado = § a 
i Organization 
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MORE PEOPLE, LESS SUN! The earth gets 
less sunshine than it used to — because it has 
more people. Rain clouds are formed by 
moisture condensing on airborne dust. With 
more people to stir up more dust, there are 
more clouds, less sun. 


SWALLOWS ‘EM ALIVE! \ 

Air-Maze exhaust spark 

arresters gobble up 

burning carbon parti- 

cles from internal com- 

bustion engine exhaust, protect combustible 
materials or gases near running engines. 


SHORT-STOPS GREASE DROPS. Air-Maze 
Greastop filters take grease and dirt out of the 
air to prevent fire hazards in kitchen exhaust 
ducts. It’s one of hundreds of filter types 
designed by Air-Maze — the filter engineers. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS. GREASE FILTERS 
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Self-Perpetuating Rent Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


RESIDENT Truman has made his 
eer plea to Congress to extend 
rent control for just “another year.” 
But if his arguments are sound we 
should logically prolong rent control 
indefinitely. “Until supply is near 
enough to demand,” he says, “so that 
the forces of competition will again 
operate effectively to pro- 
tect the tenant, rent control 
should continue.” This puts 
the cart before the horse. If 
the forces of competition 
were really allowed to oper- 
ate they would bring rents 
to a level where supply and 
demand would balance. 

“Supply” and “demand” 
are meaningless terms ex- 
cept in relation to a price. It 
is precisely the function of price to 
bring supply and demand into balance. 
As long as rents are held arbitrarily 
below the level to which competitive 
bidding among renters would bring 
them, there must be a “shortage” of 
housing. Rent control perpetuates the 
very problem it pretends to solve. 


t is the strange paradox of rent 
| control that the very dislocations it 
brings about are triumphantly cited as 
arguments for its prolongation. “A sud- 
den and simultaneous removal of rent 
controls,” the President tells Congress, 
“would precipitate a wave of exorbi- 
tant rent increases.” (He nowhere says 
what he thinks an unexorbitant, or 
reasonable, increase would be.) “Such 
increases,” he continues, “would seri- 
ously reduce the purchasing power of 
millions of families.” They would also, 
of course, increase the purchasing 
power of other families by an exactly 
equal amount. This correlative fact he 
never mentions. 

Suppose, for a moment, that cloth- 
ing prices, instead of rents, had been 
held down until now to 23 per cent 
above the prewar (1935-39) level, in- 
stead of being permitted to rise in a 
competitive market, as they have, to 
85 per cent above. If anyone were 
then to propose that such clothing 
price control now be ended, it would 
doubtless be argued in reply that this 
was premature, because (1) a serious 
clothing shortage still existed (as un- 
der such imagined stiff price control 
it certainly would), and (2) that if 
controls on clothing prices were sud- 


denly and simultaneously removed, it 
would precipitate a wave of price 
increases averaging perhaps 50 per 
cent, which would seriously reduce 
the purchasing power of millions of 
families. The argument could be made 
with even more force if similar controls 
had arbitrarily held down food prices. 
A control of any sector of 
the economy, in short, be- 
comes an argument for its 
own perpetuation. When 
we turn to a generally con- 
trolled economy, hardly 
anyone has the courage to 
argue for freedom in any 
one sector because of the 
obvious dislocations _ this 
would bring with the con- 

trolled sectors. 

This is strikingly illustrated in an 
analysis of British rent control by 
F. W. Paish in the April issue of Lloyds 
Bank Review. Professor Paish finds 
the British Rent Restriction Acts a 
“lawyer's nightmare.” They create in- 
equities between tenant and tenant, 
tenant and landlord, and above all 
“between those who are lucky enough 
to have rent-restricted houses and 
those who have no_ houses at all.” They 
impair the landlords’ ability and incen- 
tive to maintain premises in good con- 
dition: “Much property is being 
allowed to degenerate into slums.” 
They erect grave impediments to the 
mobility of labor. But as a “solution” to 
all this, Professor Paish puts forward a 
scheme more complicated and desper- 
ate than rent control itself. 

Let us not judge him uncharitably. 
What man dare suggest isolated free- 
dom of rents in an economy whose 
other main sectors, including foreign 
trade, food, and wages, are still under 
controls? It is impossible to have an 
economy half-slave and half-free. 


HE best solution to our own prob- 

lem is to let Federal rent controls 
lapse now. If there must be another 
political compromise, let it be one that 
at least makes a real start toward 
nationwide decontrol. It might permit 
landlords to raise rents by a maximum, 
say, of 15 per cent a year for the next 
three years, and then expire automati- 
cally. “Rent control,” says John H. 
Williams, “may benefit tenants in the 
short run, but in the long run it merely 
reduces the amount of housing.” 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED -CARD INSTALLATION 


all those pegple stopped working 


Costs Cut in 100 Departments of Paramount Pictures Corp. 
By Machines Purchased* from Remington Rand 


In a business as complex as moving pictures—where hundreds of 
people must coordinate their efforts to maintain production 
schedules—you might expect that high overtime costs would 
be unavoidable. Yet Paramount Pictures slashed their overtime 
by more than 82% through use of facts and figures produced 
by Remington Rand punched-card accounting. Yes, and they’re 
getting many other dividends besides. 

For instance... they know by 3 P.M. TODAY how yester- 
day’s costs compare with yesterday’s budget for each depart- 
ment, for each picture in production. Runaway costs are 
promptly halted. 

Their payroll procedure is a miracle of speed and accuracy, 
even though it involves approximately 50 union contracts and 
numerous other variations peculiar to the motion picture industry. 

*Paramount even saves money on the punched-card equip- 
ment itself, for by choosing Remington Rand machines they 
were able to buy rather than rent, thereby cutting their annual 
equipment cost by more than 40%. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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Free on request—an impartial, out- 
side authority's study of Para- 
mounts punched-card systems, 
Phone Remington Road locally or 
write on vour business letterhead to 
Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1310, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Ask for 
Gould Report No, 4806, 
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The Church and the State 


In 1791, when the American Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights had been adopted, 
their provisions for complete separation 
of church and state and entire freedom 
for all religions were unprecedented in 
world history. This separation has worked 
to the advantage of religion in the United 
States, where all faiths have thrived. But 
it has also brought about a thorny issue in 
certain overlapping functions of church 
and state. 

Just how these issues and the history 
of their mutual relationship have affected 
both the church and the state from their 
earliest beginnings in the United States 
is now told in a monumental work which 
has long been needed. “Church and State 
in the United States’* by Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes will be the definitive trea- 
tise in the field for a long time to come. 
Its three volumes run from the days of 
the earliest settlers through the Unitar- 
ian leanings of Benjamin Franklin and 
the Deism of Tom Paine to the ouster of 
the Melishes and the controversy between 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Francis 
Cardinal Spellman last year. 

Coins and Quarrels: The volumes 
refresh such forgotten matters as the fact 
that the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights controlled only Federal religious 
liberty, while the state of Massachusetts 
had an established religion (Congrega- 
tionalism) as late as 1833. Also, for 
twenty years, beginning in 1848, the 
American government had an official dip- 
lomatic representative at the Vatican— 
terminated after Pope Pius IX forbade 
Protestant services on Vatican property. 

The motto “In God We Trust” did not 
appear on American coins until 1864 (on 
a two-cent piece). During the silver vs. 
gold controversy at the turn of the cen- 
tury, it slipped off, but Congress restored 
it in 1908. Among other miscellaneous 
information, Dr. Stokes states that the 
many cases of the extremist, pacifist Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses have actually strength- 
ened the cause of religious liberty. 

Now 76, Dr. Stokes has devoted the 
last thirteen years of his life to the prep- 
aration of “Church and State.” Formerly 
secretary of Yale and canon at Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Cathedral, the Episcopalian 
minister treats his subject with justice 
and a notable lack of prejudice. 

The present volumes were partly fi- 
nanced by the Phelps-Stokes Fund (of 
which Dr. Stokes is president emeritus), 
the Cleveland Dodge Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the James 
Stokes Society. So warmly do some of the 
benefactors value the work that they are 
sending copies to European countries 
better to inform them of church-state 
relations in a free democracy. 





*Harper, $25. 
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The Cornell Statler 


In 1922, Cornell University opened 
the first Department of Hotel Admin- 
istration in the United States. The one- 
man faculty consisted of Prof. Howard 
B. Meek, himself a hotel man. 

Since then, the alumni, men and 
women seeking either a B. S. or M. S., 
have risen to 2,000, and the faculty now 
numbers twenty—still under Dr. Meek. 
Last week, the 56-year-old professor was 
beaming: The Ithaca, N. Y., university 
dedicated its $2,550,000 Statler Hall— 
the first building on American campuses 
designed for instruction in the hotel 
field. Built with funds from the estate of 
the late hotelier Ellsworth M. Statler, 
the new hall will serve as both teaching 
laboratory and practice inn, complete 
from student bell hops to house dicks. 


Rosemary’s Girls 


What Rosemary Hall girls dread most 
are a “punc,” a “disc,” or a “conduct.” 
At the Greenwich, Conn., preparatory 
school, Rosemarians have almost com- 
plete self-government, and they rule 
themselves with an iron hand, dispensing 
demerits for lack of punctuality (“punc”) 
or disorderly rooms or uniforms (“disc”). 
A conduct may be handed out for chew- 
ing gum, wearing lipstick, reading the 
wrong magazines, or scanning any kind 
of comics (the sixth form or graduating 
class is exempt from the funny-paper 
rule). The wearing of fur coats or gaudy 
jewelry is absolutely forbidden. 

And yet the 120 teen-agers now there 
love their school in spite of its strict 
discipline. Its founder, Miss Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees, is a Londoner and leans 
toward British methods. Ever since she 
established the school 60 years ago, she 
has tried to get the girls to live up to their 
Latin motto “Inclusa sed Incluta”—which 
she translates as “Shut In but Famous” 
(student wags make it “High-Hat but 
Not Snooty”). 

It was obvious last week that Miss 
Ruutz-Rees’s combination of responsi- 
bility and discipline had turned out loyal 
alumnae too. Even after she retired as 
headmistress in 1938, Miss Ruutz-Rees 
retained ownership of the school. Last 
week, the more than 2,000 Rosemarians 
all over the world bought the buildings 
and 24 acres of land for $100,000, 
together with a life income for her. 

This meant that for the first time 
Rosemary would have a board of trus- 
tees, one-third of whom will always be 
alumnae and probably elected by alum- 
nae. Also the school will now be a 
nonprofit organization, which should en- 
courage more gifts since they become 
tax-deductible. 

For Miss Ruutz-Rees, who will have 
her 85th birthday next August, the 
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change will not be drastic. She will 
continue to live in her pink house on 
campus and expects to teach advanced 
Latin as she has for two generations. 
Miss Ruutz-Rees, with her dry wit and 
amazing scholarship, will still help mold 
“her girls” just as she did 60 years ago. 

There were only eight students when 
Miss Ruutz-Rees—armed with a Lady 
Literate in Arts from St. Andrew’s in 
Scotland and a Ph. D. from Columbia— 
opened Rosemary Hall in 1890 at 
Wallingford, Conn. Soon she decided 
the spot was unsuitable for a school 
(although Choate for boys is now thriving 
there) and moved to the Greenwich site 
in 1900. The school grew and flourished 
like the young sapling beech she planted 
on the grounds (see opposite page). 

Today there are 80 boarders and 40 
day students, with enrollments expected 
to rise to a total of 150 shortly. At a 
tuition of $1,800 for boarders and $600 
for day pupils, the girls study classical 
subjects as well as cooking, sewing, and 
typing. For fun they play tennis, basket- 
ball, and hockey; they ride, walk (in 
groups of five), or go swimming at Todd’s 
Point in Old Greenwich. 

In keeping with Rosemary’s British 
traditions, the girls have their names 
painted on the ceiling of their chapel 
on graduation and have a_ two-week 
Shakespeare festival each spring after 
exams (this year “Cymbeline”). Daily 
chapel is required, with sixth-formers 
alternating in reading the Lesson. Those 
who excel in special subjects have their 
names on plaques, and in 1908, Martha 
Bowers—now Mrs. Robert A. Taft, wife 
of the senator—topped the school in 
Latin and math. 

Operation X: Most Rosemarians go 
on to colleges. Some educators have 
expressed the fear that girls passing 
from such strict schools to the freedom 
of college might run wild. Therefore 
Rosemary tried an experiment this year. 

Entitled “Operation X,” the new plan 
originated with Mrs. Eugenia Baker 
Jessup, an alumna who has been head- 
mistress for the last twelve years. Mrs. 
Jessup, the sister-in-law of Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip C. Jessup, has taken ten 
sixth-form girls off all rules since March. 
They need not attend classes, wear 
uniforms, or be in bed by 10:30 p. m. So 
far, the girls have behaved much as thev 
did under the rules. “For the first two 
weeks,” says Mrs. Jessup, “they stayed 
up till all hours, but then they got 
sleepy.” If the experiment succeeds, Mrs. 
Jessup will put all graduating girls on the 
same basis for their last three months. 

When Miss Ruutz-Rees is asked what 
a Rosemarian should be, she answers: 
“She should be tolerant, interesting, and 
have sparks. She should be capable of 
meeting anything, be a good wife and 
mother—and not content with that.” Mrs. 
Jessup agrees. 


Newsweek 
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Rosemary Hall: Strict and Beloved School 


Like the flourishing beech she planted, Caroline Ruutz-Rees has seen her Rosemary Hall grow for 60 years... 


Newsweek Photos— Ed Wergeles 


. and turn out teen-age girls who have fun while learning to be responsible, disciplined, and “have sparks” 
15, 1950 
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* PROVED PERFORMANCE! P+i-e 


serves more than one hundred thou- 
sand different shippers and con- 
signees every year. 


*® GREATEST SECURITY ! P-i-€ is fi- 
nancially strong. Your cargo is 
protected by $3,000,000.00 of in- 
surance against fire, theft, damage. 


* DEPENDABLE CONNECTING CAR- 
RIER SERVICE to every point in the 
United States. 

* ECONOMY! Compare the rates! 
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Rookie’s Ride 


Ben Jones somberly faced the facts. 
Last week the trainer of Calumet Farm, 
which had produced four Kentucky 
Derby winners since 1941 and had mus- 
cled home in front the last two years, 
warned hopeful visitors: “Ain’t no Derby 
horses in this barn.” Later he backed up 
his words by scratching his best bet, the 
disappointing Theory. Among Derby folk 
in general, however, there seldom. had 
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Middleground (left front) duplicating his dad’s Derby feat 


been so many men who thought so many 
horses had a chance. 

At least five of the fourteen starters 
got stout backing. Merely on the strength 
of his horse’s second-place showing 
against older rivals one week before the 
race, Walter Fugate spent $500 to get a 
colt named Hallieboy shipped by motor 
van from Rhode Island to Churchill 
Downs and spent another $1,000 to enter 
him in the big race. (After the long 
journey, Hallieboy flopped down in a 
stall and needed human assistance to get 
up again.) But most confident of all 
were the Californians. 

They counted heavily on William 
Goetz’s Your Host to ease the embar- 
rassing recollection that only one Califor- 
nia three-vear-old (Morvich in 1922) had 
ever won the Derby. On the eve of the 
big race they thought that the new 
coating of topsoil on the old Churchill 
Downs track just about settled the mat- 
ter; it made the strip comparably fast 
to the Pacific Coast tracks that Your 
Host had been burning up so neatly. 

Late Friday night a two-hour thunder- 
storm momentarily dampened Californian 
cocksureness. But of the near-record 
$1,248,026 wagered on the race last 
Saturday afternoon, the favorite’s bank- 


roll rode with Your Host. Aboard him 
was one of the country’s two most feared 
jockeys: rich, 40-year-old Johnny Long- 
den. The other one—rich, 34-year-old 
Eddie Arcaro—got up on the event's sec- 
ond choice: Christopher T. Chenery’s 
Hill Prince. 

Beside such combinations, the ride: 
for a candidate from Robert J. Kleberg’s 
rich King Ranch looked like a mistake. 
Kleberg’s trainer, Max Hirsch, had hoped 
that Arcaro would ride their broad- 
chested, white-blazed chestnut, Middle- 





ground, this day. But after being rated at 
the head of the two-year-old list in 1949, 
Middleground had finished second four 
times in as many tries this year and there 
was some doubt that a winter of idleness 
had cured his ankle trouble. Last Satur- 
day Middleground, no better than fourth 
choice, was entrusted to the fuzzy- 
cheeked Willie Boland, less than a month 
past his 18th birthday and a week short 
of finishing his first year in the business- 
an apprentice in a race which only one 
apprentice had ever won. 

A Feeling: Reporters curious enough 
to look up the kid before Derby day 
found him _ poker-faced, mum. _ Ira 
Hanford, the rookie who brought Middle- 
ground’s old man (Bold Venture) home 
in front in 1936, knew how the kid felt 
and would feel. “Going out on the track 
before all those people [an estimated 
100,000] does something to you,” 
Hanford said. “Willie will-probably be a 
little scared. But he’s a good boy.” A 
week before the Derby, Boland had 
scored his first stakes victory—the Gallant 
Fox Handicap at Jamaica, N. Y. Only one 
day before the Derby, he had come 
home first on Ari’s Mona in the Kentucky 
Oaks—“the filly derby”—in track-record 
time. He thought he had a real good one 
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for the Derby, too. “Middleground is a 
nice horse,” he said. “He is easy around 
the barn and he likes to run.” Last Satur- 
day, wearing a borrowed red cap (after 
yielding King Ranch’s brown-and-white 
to a stablemate), Willie walked out of 
the jockey room to prove his point. 

Trainer Hirsch’s instructions were short 
and simple. He said: “Ride with confi- 
dence and just let that California horse 
run himself to death.” The Californian, 
Your Host, did just that. 

He was first in the backstretch by two 
good lengths, and first again after a 
charge by C. V. Whitney’s Mr. Trouble 
had brought a yelp (“Your Host is 
through!”) from the crowd. At the top of 
the stretch, however, he yielded the 
lead for good and faded back to a ninth- 
place finish (only one spot ahead of the 
humble traveler, Hallieboy). Taking 
command, at that point, were Willie 
Boland and Middleground. i: N 

True to orders, Boland had calmly laid 
back in fifth and fourth places in the 
early running. He had stayed clear of 
trouble in rating Middleground smoothly 
up into second position for the run 
through the last quarter-mile. His move, 
when he made it, was a stunning one. 

The Move: He swept past one old 
master, Longden, who later blamed his 
mount: “J guess he just isn’t a mile-and-a- 
quarter horse.” On Middleground’s flank 
thereafter, Boland found the fellow who 
had won this classic more times (four) 
than any jockey in history: Arcaro. Some 
observers thought this old master had 
been having traffic trouble. They seemed 
to think he had been squeezed back 
between horses at the start and blocked 
along the rail at one point in the back- 
stretch, but Arcaro denied it. 

And hard as Arcaro whipped Hill 
Prince, young Boland and Middleground 
got home a convincing length and a 
quarter ahead of them and another half- 
length better than Mr. Trouble in 2:01 
3/5~—only one-fifth of a second short of 
the all-time Derby record set by 
Whirlaway in 1941. The winner’s haul, 
$92,650, was second only to the $96,400 
collected in 1946 by Middleground’s 
half-brother, Assault. 

Boland’s comment was immediately 
nominated as the understatement of the 
year. “I was doing my best,” he reported, 

ome “and I had a horse that felt like running.” 
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Brandeis Build-up 


People wanted to know how Benny 
Friedman could start a college athletic 
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7 extra weeks 
of business ! 


“Thanks to my new Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners, all the local 
bowling leagues decided to ex- 
tend their season through 7 
weeks of July and August,” says 
Paul D. Geib, owner of Ash- 
wood Recreation Parlors, New 


Philadelphia, Ohio. 





























































For individual rooms, in homes, offices, hotels, 
and hospitals, Frigidaire Window Conditioners 
supply the same kind of air conditioning as big, 
theater-size systems. They’re easily installed, 
powered by the famous Meter-Miser. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning products 
— most complete line in the industry 


FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners = 


Make Any Season A Good Season 
with FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 


Yes, the springtime climate produced 
by Frigidaire Air Conditioning makes 
any season a good one —turns summer 
doldrums into a peak period. What’s 
more, you'll find the Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner an ideal 
way of providing this business-building 
“weather.” It’s easy and inexpensive 
to install, singly or in multiple —and 
look at all the important Frigidaire 
advantages it gives you! 


Good-looking. Smartly madern styling 
by world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of 
the airflow—on one or al] four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cool- 
ing unit and controls precision-matched 
for years and years of low-cost, trouble- 
free operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside — keeps moisture from 
forming outside. 


NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners 
and Window Conditioners really outstanding values. For full infor- 
mation about all Frigidaire Air Conditioning, call your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book, 
under “Air Conditioning” or Refrigeration Equipment.” 
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athletic director at one-year-old Bran- 
deis University last September, the place 
was an athletic cipher: no program, no 
intercollegiate bookings, not a solitary 
scholarship-trapped athlete, no bush- 
beating alumni, not even a college cheer 
or song. 

Friedman prowled the hilly, 100-acre 
layout at Waltham, Mass. (formerly ten- 
anted by the defunct Middlesex Medical 
School), with a hope that snatched at 
any straw. A mere high-school varsity 
letter on one student’s sweater drew from 
the former All-America player the wish- 
ful question: How had the fellow earned 
it? The crushing answer: “I was the 
manager.” 

Friedman had many friends about the 
country, and the distinguished Brandeis 
faculty made old schools quite willing 
to help, but an athletic director couldn’t 
just walk in and get bookings. Colleges 
commonly schedule major athletic events 
two and three years ahead. 

First Gestures: However, a couple 
of old hands in the running of athletic 
departments—Bill Bingham of Harvard 
and Fritz Crisler of Michigan—had long 
talks with Friedman. So did Ike Geiger 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In place of feverish alumni, 
4,000 Brandeis “associates” had been 
recruited. 

And a Boston liquor dealer, Joe Lin- 
sey, whooped up a “Brandeis Athletic 
Associates” group to lend a hand at 
the Jewish-sponsored nonsectarian school 
(which now has an enrollment of 250 
freshmen and sophomores, 25 per cent 
of them non-Jewish). 

Next week Brandeis will make its first 
struggling intercollegiate gesture: a meet- 
ing with the MIT junior varsity tennis 
squad. An intramural sports program is 
under way. 

For next autumn, Friedman has signed 
up half a dozen freshmen football op- 
ponents, including the likes of Harvard, 
Boston College, and Boston University. 
At least eighteen high-school football 
regulars will be on hand to play the 
schedule; one was good enough to make 
a rival college coach accost Friedman 
with a charge: “You so-and-so, you're 
poaching on my territory!” A campus 
songfest last month whipped up a full 
repertory of school cheers and songs, 
including a drinking song whose chorus 
takes a highly optimistic view of scratch 
starts: “Give the old Brandeis spirit just 
a little bit of time.” 

A nickname and a mascot were still 
needed to go with the Brandeis colors 
(blue and white, the colors of Israel) but 
one neighboring coach evidently felt 
Friedman was making good time. When 
Friedman offered him a game recently, 
he turned it down. To a school that 
hadn't yet tried intercollegiate competi- 
tion, the man frankly admitted: “I’m not 
taking any chances.” 
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s a prowler through baseball his- 
tory, especially of the time be- 
fore 1900, when the game was more 
disreputable than it is today, and 
therefore more interesting, your cor- 
respondent has often speculated on 
the nature of a crime committed and 
punished in 1877, which was by way 
of being baseball’s first na- 
tionally known scandal. 
The historians have al- 
ways mentioned the affair— 
the Louisville Scandal, they 
call it—for the record, but 
they have been closefisted 
with details. Thus, Francis 
C. Richter, in “Richter’s 
History and Records of Base 
Ball” (published in 1914, a 
golden treasury of old-time 
data in most respects), in his summary 
of the National League’s 1877 season, 
only the second of its career, wrote: 
“The event of the season, and the 
most important in its future bearing 
upon Base Ball, was the expulsion of 
A. H. Nichols, William H. Craver. 
George Hall and James A. Devlin by 
the Louisville Club for selling games. 
These men were never reinstated, 
although great pressure was brought 
to bear at times in their behalf.” 


AYBE for the official good of “Base 
Ball”, which was very close to his 
heart, Richter said practically nothing 
more about the case. Other historians 
have followed his example, just listing 
the names of Nichols, Craver, Devlin, 
and Hall—or, as Lee Allen points out 
in his new book, “100 Years of Base- 
ball,” Devlin, Craver, Nichols, and 
Hall, that being, for unknown reasons, 
the usual order of their commemora- 
tion by writers who mentioned them. 
Allen, from dredging through the 
newspapers of the time, has come up 
with a fuller story of the Louisville 
Scandal. He tells how Devlin, one of 
the game’s best pitchers till his expul- 
sion, used to go around to baseball 
meetings for several years afterward, 
petitioning for reinstatement in a 
speech that varied only with: the 
changing place names: 

“Gentlemen, what can I do to prove 
to you that I regret my crooked work 
with the Louisville nine? I have suf- 
fered poverty; been obliged to beg; 
seen my wife and child want for some- 
thing to eat; been living on charity. 








A Few Bucks’ Worth of New Light 


by JOHN LARDNER 


And I thought I would come to Utica 
to this convention as my last hope. I 
am sorry that I did wrong. I want just 
one more chance. I think I have re- 
pented of my crooked work, and don’t, 
for God’s sake, refuse to give a man a 
chance to redeem himself.” 

However, he got no chance to re- 
deem himself. Neither did 
George Hall, an outfielder 
and early home-run king; 
Al Nichols, a substitute third 
baseman; and Bill Craver, ‘a 
real good shortstop who had 
come along to the Louisville 
Grays of the new National 
League from the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Club, of the 
old Players Association, and 
against whom, as far as Mr. 
Allen can find, there was no evidence 
at all. Craver wound up as a cop. 

Gamblers were a standard part of 
baseball scenery in the 1870s. Devlin 
and Hall made an arrangement with a 
New York operative named McLeod, 
throwing games for him’ whenever 
a signal telegram contained the word 
“sash.” Devlin’s price per game was 
$75, and Hall’s was $25, giving rise, 
says Allen, to a bon mot of the period: 
“You can hire a Hall fairly cheaply 
these days, for only $25.” 

Nichols, signed on to receive tel- 
egrams, began getting more than a 
second-stringer should get, which led 
the ball club to make him show his 
wires. Apparently they were not too 
heavily coded to be understood. 


RIMITIVE though the business was, 
Pit was less so than the Black Sox 
scandal of 1919. Telegrams were too 
fancy for the Black Sox, just as full 
payment was too fancy for the gam- 
blers who bribed them. Which brings 
up another, unrelated point in my 
baseball reading. In his recent book 
“Times at Bat,” Arthur Daley has this 
sad thing to say of Shoeless Joe Jack- 
son, the great Black Stocking: “Every 
mark he ever made has been ex- 
punged from the books.” That is 
poignant, but inaccurate. Jackson’s 
name appears nine times in “The 
Little Red Book of Major League 
Baseball,” and ten times in another 
record catalogue, The Sporting News’s 
“One For the Book.” Which is as it 
should be. They wouldn’t be real rec- 
ord books without Joseph’s name. 
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QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 
100 % pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 
with the most modern oil processing equipment... 
and technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere 
in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


. 
Here's what the ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD has to say about PABCO 
MASTIPAVE .. .“Two years ago we 


covered the wooden flooring lead- 
ing to the train platforms in our 
Randolph Street suburban passenger 
station with Grip-Tread Mastipave. 
More than 50 million pairs of feet have 
walked over this flooring and it is still 
giving excellent service. 


“Before using this covering we had 
a problem with passengers slipping 
on the wooden flooring when it be- 
came wet. Mastipave has made a real 
safety contributioninthatithas @¢& 
eliminated slipping hazards.” 4% 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS =. 
PABCO MASTIPAVE ’ 
For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospitals, 
public school systems have demon- 
strated that Pabco Mastipave — both 
regular and non-slip Grip- 
Tread types—costs little, 
looks good, wears even bet- 
ter! Available in roll goods 
or tiles. 




























HE FULL 
END NOW FOR T 
coory OF MASTIPAVE! 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
New York 16 Chicago 54 San Francisco 19 
(Mail to Dept. A, nearest office) 
GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation to 


me, please send folder, “Every Building Needs 
Pabco Mastipave” 
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Manhattan’s Pops 


For four years now everyone con- 
cerned has agreed that the idea of the 
“Carnegie Pops” was a good one. It was 
high time that New York City had a con- 
cert series of music easy to listen to, like 
Boston’s, and, coming in May, it would 
provide employment for the men of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony be- 
tween the end of their regular season in 
April and the beginning of their summer 
Lewisohn Stadium season in June. 

But to rival Boston’s famous 65-year- 
old institution in a short time was a 
large order. Daniel Rybb, a Philharmonic 
bass player, who acted as impresario, did 
his energetic best to keep the Carnegie 
Hall Pops going from the start of the ser- 
ies in 1946. But even with the help of 
such varied backers as Henry H. 
Reichhold, who dominated the Detroit 
Symphony from 1943 until last year, and 
of Ernie Anderson, erstwhile promoter of 
Eddie Condon Town Hall jazz concerts, 
the “Carnegie Pops” closed down after 
three seasons. 

Last week, however, the “Carnegie 
Pops” was reborn. Organized this time as 
a nonprofit organization, it was financed 
by an entirely new group of backers 
known as Music Sponsors Foundation, 
Inc. It had Enrico Leide, an Italian-born 
conductor, as its musical director, and it 
had Arthur Judson, the Philharmonic’s 
own manager, as its advisory manager. It 
also had the whole-hearted backing of 
Carnegie Hall. Robert Simon, president 
of the hall, personally contributed a 
décor which featured dangling musical 
instruments against the austere gray 
panels at the back of the stage. 

To give an al fresco atmosphere to the 
pops, the first eight rows of the orchestra 
have been replaced by tables seating 
four, and each box in the lower tier has a 
table seating six. Hot dogs or hors 
d’oeuvres, soft drinks, beer, and stronger 
stuff are all available to table sitters. The 
same is on hand for the rest of the house 
during the two intermissions. 

In such a setting, the present sponsors 
hope that listenable music will go. “Big 
name” soloists are not involved. Bright 
comers who want to be heard with 
orchestra and will take a minimum fee 
are favored. Since an entirely new audi- 
ence must be built, group and organiza- 
tional nights will be eagerly sought. 


New Record Guide 


When Irving Kolodin revised his “A 
Guide to Recorded Music” in 1946 (it 
was first published in 1941), he pre- 
dicted that “an international edition of 
this manual will be in order fairly soon.” 
The dark-haired, pungent-penned musi- 
cologist—editor of The Saturday Review 
of Literature’s recordings section and 





an d 
Ben Greenhaus 


“Carnegie Pops”: Relax with music 


music critic of The New York Sun before 
it was taken over by The World-Telegram 
—was right. “The New Guide to Re- 
corded Music—International Edition”* 
contains some 1,500 European items 
(“No more than a good beginning”) and 
in addition lists long-playing records is- 
sued up to the beginning of 1950. For 
the collector who wants advice before he 
buys, it is certainly the soundest, most 
up-to-date, and best all-around inventory 
of its sort available in book form. Those 
collectors who disdain advice or compari- 
sons and prefer a straight catalogue-type 
listing will probably continue to prefer 
“The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia,” 
although the most recent edition of this 
book is two years old. 


Eliot Recorded 


Decca’s ambitious plans to put entire 
Broadway plays on records got off to an 
auspicious start last week with the re- 
lease of the most provocative drama of 
the current season—T. S. Eliot’s “The 
Cocktail Party.” Despite the claim that 
this is the first complete recording of a 
modern play, several sizable cuts have 
been made in the text, notably in Acts I 
and III. They are well chosen, however, 
and in no way harm the original. Per- 
formed by Alec Guinness and the rest of 
the Broadway cast, the recorded version 
of “The Cocktail Party” is top-notch, and 
Decca has also contributed an excellent 
recording job (on two 12-inch plastic 
334 rpm records in album at $11.70). 

Arthur Miller's “Death of a Salesman,” 
to be released within the month, is the 
next in the series. And if enough people 
show that they want to listen without 
looking, the project will be continued. 





*THe New Guripe tro Recorpep Music—Inter- 
aational Edition. By Irving Kolodin. 524 pages. 
Doubleday. $4. 
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dia.” NTERTAINMENT ? CREATIVE SATISFACTION ? 
this They're yours when you enter the new world 
of photography —the spectacular world of 
color opened by Kodachrome Film. Use any 
miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or better. 
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TRAVEL 
Japan: A Pacific Tourist Paradise Opens for Business Again 


In March, April, and May some 4,000 
tourists will visit Japan. This year tourists 
will bring in about 15,000,000 badly 
needed dollars. For Japan this represents 
the first significant revival of a tourist in- 
dustry that was once the largest in the 
Far East. Nine state-operated hotels and 
dozens of others have been refurbished 
and provided with foreign furniture and 
bathroom fixtures. 

Prewar tourists were either from cruise 
ships or other Far Eastern countries. Now 
the Japanese hope to attract Americans 
directly from the United States. The 
American President Lines have revived 
their Pacific cruise at about $1,000 to 
$3,000. Both Northwest and Pan Ameri- 
can airlines run fast plane service at 
$1,170 a round trip from the Pacific 
Coast plus excursion costs in Japan (a 
typical fourteen-day excursion is $350). 


Northwest Airlines Photo 


Japan’s most famous landmark, Mount Fuji, beckons to tourists 


green of a Japanese garden 


Pan American World Airways Photos 


A snapshot outside the Toji Pagoda Geisha before a ceremonial bridge at Kyoto Geisha School 
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—— MOVIES —— 


New Films 


Ne Man of Her Own (Paramount). For 
the third time in as many pictures Barbara 
Stanwyck appears as a long-suffering fe- 
male whose headaches are more or less 
concerned with homicide. But unlike the 
heroines of “Sorry, Wrong Number” or 
“Thelma Jordon,” she is this time neither 
murdered nor murderess. And some of 
the more patient moviegoers may be 
willing to stick around through some 98 





Cowl lends dignity to homicide 


minutes of elaborately concocted plot 
complications to get in on the technically 
happy denouement of her misfortunes. 

At the none too subtle suggestion of 
her unborn child’s father (Lyle Bettger), 
Miss Stanwyck pockets his five dollars 
and uses the one-way ticket to California 
that he also gives her. Just as she tries 
on the wedding ring of a sympathetic 
and equally pregnant traveling acquaint- 
ance (Phyllis Thaxter) in the ladies’ 
room, the train is wrecked. When her 
baby is subsequently born in the nearest 
emergency hospital, she still has the ring 
on her finger. Since the owner of the 
ring (a bride who never met her in-laws) 
and her husband do not survive the 
wreck, the unwed mother finds herself 
welcomed into the dead husband's sor- 
rowing but wealthy family. 

Miss Stanwyck’s willing connivance in 
this mistaken identity fools her presumed 
mother-in-law (Jane Cowl). But the 
late son’s brother (John Lund) finds her 
more likable than convincing. And her 
well-meant masquerade comes a cropper 
when Bettger shows up with ideas of 
blackmail in his mind. 

The arrival of Bettger, whose portrayal 
of an out-and-out heel is expertly sinister, 
leads both to homicide and considerable 
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“Ralph Edwards calls. Tells me* his show, 
Truth or Consequences, is hitting the road 

for three weeks. Asks me if I can pick up the 
‘props’ in Hollywood, ship to Cleveland, to 
Providence and back to Hollywood ...and de- 
liver in time to make the broadcast in each town. 
Mr. Edwards, I answer, you’ve just hired a property man. The picture below 
was taken when the show got back to Hollywood. The consequences? 
From now on all of Ralph Edwards’ props move by Railway Express be- 
cause I kept the show on the road . . . and delivered exactly as scheduled.” 


Truth or Consequences appears on NBC every Saturday night. 


Whatever you ship... wherever you ship.. Q mi LW4 L 


for service that's certain... for the fast, 
friendly way to ship or receive anything — 4 EXPR sca 


ALWAYS ASK 





THE EXPRESS MAN! 


* J. J. McGrath, 6 years an Express Man 
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FOR “HAPPIER PROFITS” 


-—Louisiana 






America’s fastest growing industrial state—That’s 
lively Louisiana. Business indices for the past decade 
show that Louisiana has increased more than the na- 
tional average not only in manufacturing, but in em- 
ployment, income payments to individuals, retail and 
wholesale sales, production of electric energy, value of 
imports and exports. 


There must be a reason for this remarkable growth 
and there is! 


Louisiana is one state that has all the essentials in- 
dustry needs, plus many extras . . . an ever-expanding 
domestic and foreign market, a vast and variable source 
of raw materials, a virtually untapped pool of skilled 
labor, a seemingly inexhaustible supply of oil, natural 
gas and electric power and low cost water transportation, 


Even the climate is on industry’s side, for Louisiana’s 
mild and sunny weather means year-round efficiency and 
a way of living that makes healthier, happier working 
conditions. 


Evaluate your own industrial needs—then see what 
Louisiana has to offer. Read the whole story in our new 
booklet, “Why Industry Moves to Louisiana”. It will 
make you think in terms of what we call “happier 
profits,” 


LOVELY, LIVELY 
“4 * 


on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
Dep't. of Commerce and Industry, Baton Rouge 4, La. Dep't. N5 


White 








MOVIES 





melodramatics on Miss Stanwyck’s part. 
But both devices seem justifiable under 
such unlikely circumstances. And Miss 
Cowl’s performance succeeds in giving 
an intense but often far-fetched yarn 
a genuine element of tragic dignity. 


House by the River (Republic). In a 
shadowy, lamplit mansion by a peculiarly 
unattractive river a novelist (Louis 
Hayward) strangles the house maid 
(Dorothy Patrick) and persuades his 
crippled brother (Lee Bowman) to help 
him submerge the body in midstream. 
When an unsuspecting neighbor re- 
marks indignantly: “Well! The way some 
people treat this river is a disgrace,” she 
is referring to its availability as a catchall 
for refuse, which happens to include a 
dead cow at the time. On the other hand, 





Hayward in the wake of a corpse 


the way the river's ebbing and flowing 
tides treat people is to float the stuff 
almost to the ocean, then back again 
past the houses with the turning tide. 

This aquatic shillyshallying is probably 
the most sinister aspect of the screen 
play that has been fashioned from A. P. 
Herbert's novel. Director Fritz Lang goes 
into considerable detail to create a fur- 
belowed décor and a forbidding mood, 
but he hasn’t been able to whip up more 
than perfunctory excitement from the 
killer’s demented plot against both his 
brother and his own wife (Jane Wyatt). 
Probably through no fault of their own, 
the players aren’t able to give him very 
much assistance. 


Stars in My Crown (M-G-M). As Josiah 
Doziah Gray, an itinerant mid-nine- 
teenth-century pastor, Joel McCrea’s 
first act on entering his new Southern 
parish is to plunk his six-guns down on 
the local bar and inform the cash cus- 
tomers they are going to listen to some 
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“Now, sir, 
are you ready 
for the next 
question about 


metals?” 
































John Reed King, Quiz Master on Give and Take, C.B.S. 


QUESTION What is our cheapest metal and what does it 
cost per pound —5¢, 19%, 75¢? 


ANSWER Steel is our cheapest metal. And Steel works for EVERYONE 


Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 





a pound, f.0.b. the mills, by America’s more 


than 200 steel companies. That's why steel is so widely used. 


See how Steel's average price compares with that of other metals. 


Recent prices have been ranging like this: 


Din stb cntecene 5¢ lb. Aluminum ....... - - 17¢ Ib. 

a Sle. sk wheierecs 10¢ lb. in errand aa 19¢ Ib. 

SE Se bass veo 00 12¢ Ib Antimony ......... 25¢ Ib 
Wl svcoeeoesacsees 75¢ |b 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE e 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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me What does it cost you...to double check needlessly the 








answers to your figure-work problems? Any duplication 
of work wastes time and operator effort. The NEW 
FRIDEN gives you visual proof of accuracy when you 
enter your problem; and again when the accurate answer 
appears in the dials. Yes, due to the ultra-matic per- 
formance of this new calculator...you make worthwhile 

/ savings...no double checking, no refiguring for proof. 
) Your local Friden representative will be pleased to show 
you how accurate answers to all types of figure-work 
problems are obtained by a simple, single operation. 
Why not make comparisons in your own office, on your 
wW own work? Learn... 


that when you FRIDENIZE you 
ECONOMIZE. Stop wasteful double checking answers! 









Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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McCrea mixes six-guns with religion 


Bible preaching or else. His subsequent 
development into one of the best-loved 
citizens of this small community com- 
bines an occasional overdose of corny 
sentiment with a great deal of genuine 
human warmth. 

As his first official act indicates, 
Josiah’s stock in trade is rough and 
ready honesty. And during the course 
of a story scrupulously faithful to Joe 
David Brown’s rambling novel from 
which it was taken, this quality stands 
firm during such catastrophes as a ty- 
phoid epidemic and a near-murderous 
outbreak of Jim Crowism. 

During all these crises, Ellen Drew is 
pleasantly stoic as Josiah’s wife. Thirteen 
year-old Dean Stockwell makes a win- 
somely appealing neighborhood kid. 
And Juano Hernandez, the proud 
Negro of “Intruder in the Dust,” again 
puts quiet dignity into his rendition of a 
colored man nearly hanged by some of 
his white neighbors. 


The Sundowners (Eagle-Lion). This 
Technicolor story of a Texas range war 
is satisfactorily laden with most of the 
standard sagebrush ingredients. Kid 
Wichita (Robert Preston) turns up as a 
badman who likes his women and shoots 
his men unnecessarily. Robert Sterling 
and Chill Wills, both ostensibly on the 
right side of the law, dubiously solicit 
his aid in scaring off some cattle thieves 
from a neighboring ranch. And Cathy 
Downs provides a desultory feminine 
touch whenever the gun smoke clears. 

The only thing that distinguishes this 
minor epic from dozens of its kind is 
the appearance of 17-year-old John 
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Barrymore Jr. in his first screen role—a 
lackluster gun-toting part that gives him 
little opportunity to demonstrate how 
well he may someday fill his late 
father’s shoes. 


The Winslow Boy (Eagle-Lion) has 
much the same faults and virtues of the 
Terence Rattigan play that proved one 
of 1947’s substantial Broadway hits. 
Writing the screen play with Anatole 
de Grunwald, Rattigan once again re- 
vives the controversial Archer-Shee case 
of the years preceding the first world 
war and uses it to dramatize the dogged 
democracy of an upper middle-class Lon- 
don family under stress. 

As it stands, this is the story of the 
Winslows’ adolescent son (Neil North), 
a naval-academy cadet who is accused 
of stealing a 5-shilling postal order from 
a brother cadet and is dismissed in dis- 
grace. Convinced of his son’s innocence, 
Arthur Winslow (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) 
fights the case until it has raised hob in 
the House of Commons and is eventu- 
ally pried from the clutches of bureauc- 
racy to be aired and resolved in the 
courts of law. 

Like the play, the film is a quiet, pre- 
cise affair that picks up a certain amount 
of momentum with the appearance of 
the brilliant, enigmatic Sir Robert 
Morton (Robert Donat) as the family 
lawyer. But in general, “The Winslow 
Boy” will appeal chiefly to moviegoers 
who enjoy British films or, as in this 
case, a literate screen play that has 
been written with finesse and acted 
with distinction. Donat is theatrically 
effective in an oddly remote and pre- 
cious role. In contrast, Hardwicke, while 
properly reserved, gives a warm and 
understanding impersonation of the em- 
battled father. 


The Winslows: North and Hardwicke 
May 15, 1950 








FAMOUS AMERICAN 


Kit Carson 
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his daring exploits that strangers laughed when he was pointed out as the 
fearless Indian fighter, yet even among the great heroes of the time, he 
was outstanding. 


Kit was born in Kentucky on Christmas Eve, 1809, and shortly afterwards 
his family moved to Missouri. His father wanted to make him a lawyer but 
the elder Carson’s death cut short his plans and at sixteen ‘Kit was appren- 
ticed to a saddler. Soon, however, the youth ran away and began his adven- 
turous career in the West. 


Trapper, mountain man and soldier, Kit could read the Indian mind but 
he couldn’t read a book. Only in his latter years did he learn to sign his name. 


One of his narrowest escapes was from two ferocious grizzlies. His ammu- 

nition gone after a hunting trip, Kit took refuge in 
a little aspen tree where he clung perilously till elk 
drew the bears away. 


Though the wildest trail had no terror, he did 
not like the sea. During the conquest of California 
he sailed from Monterey to San Diego and was so 
seasick that he vowed never to set foot on a ship 
again “as long as mules have backs.” 


Kit’s first wife was a beautiful Arapaho maiden 
whom he married after winning a duel with a huge 
French trapper who had been annoying her with 
his attentions. Her name was Waa-nibe, or Grass 
Singing, but Kit called her Alice. After her death 
he married Maria Josefa Jaramillo, a well-born 
~ . Mexican. The above adobe house which is still 
[YaeeZ>. standing in Taos, New Mexico, was their home and 
‘ also served as Kit’s headquarters when he was ap- 
pointed Indian agent to deal with tribes of Utes. 


Criss bandy-legged and soft-spoken, in appearance Kit Carson so belied 


The Home, diene its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 
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“Now will you believe that we men 
like Angostura* in Manhattans?” 


AyGOSTUpA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*The tang and lilt of Angostura are what make 


a Manhattan such a perfect appetizer! Try 
Angostura in soups and salad dressings, too! 
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BOOKS 


Postwar Germany 


Jan Valtin’s picture of Germany sixteen 
months after the surrender, in “Winter- 
time,” is shadowy and violent: Goya-like 
scenes of cripples and killers, bomb- 
wrecked houses collapsing in the winter 
storms. It concerns 34-year-old Martin 
Helm, a tugboat captain, a former pris- 
oner of war in Texas, who hopes to 
rebuild his flattened house. 

He befriends a girl from Latvia, hears 
her story of rape and murder during the 
Soviet invasion, and learns that the Com- 
munists are after her because her brother 
has become the leader of a famous gang 
of anti-Communist terrorists. Soon they 
are after him. He kills his engineer, a 
Communist, in a fight, escapes the police, 
who are thickly colonized with Com- 
munist agents, raids a police station with 
the girl’s brother, and in a spectacular 
movie finale rams his tug into a Soviet 
freighter sailing with the girl aboard. 

This long and grimly humorless thriller 
is compounded of black-market episodes, 
vague Germanic philosophizing (written, 
however, in a terse and staccato style), 
pursuits and pass words, mass murderers 
from the Nazi elite brigades hiding in 
garrets, methodical Communist kidnap- 
pers aided by uncomprehending and 
uninterested American officials, and chil- 
dren poisoned by eating food cooked 
in torpedo oil. 

It makes all of Germany resemble the 
concentration camps that Valtin wrote of 
in “Out of the Night,” with less official 
violence, but with sudden death leaping 
from the ruins, and only the vague hope 
of being able to take some action re- 
placing the dull hopelessness of the 
earlier book. 

“Germany,” says the socialist journalist 
to Martin, “may be compared with an 
invalid on a bicycle who is trapped 
between two panzers rushing headlong 
toward a collision. Russia and America.” 
Its political thought is not profound, its 
characterizations are perfunctory, but it 
moves along with a rough intensity, 
credible not in itself, but because of 
the background of ruin and _ terror. 
(WinTeRTIME. By Jan Valtin. 439 pages. 
Rinehart. $3.50.) 


Revolutionary Financier 


Robert Morris is one of the least-known 
figures of the American Revolution, his 
meager fame resting on the fact that he 
accepted the post of Superintendent of 
Finance when nobody else would take 
the job. A prosperous Philadelphia mer- 
chant who opposed the Declaration of 
Independence (though he signed it), 
Morris had charge of finances when the 
annual expenses of the government 
were $8,000,000, the national debt was 
$27,000,000, and the total of the taxes 





Valtin’s Germany is still hopeless 


he could collect (in three years) was 
only $750,000. 

He cut expenses, combined offices to 
save rent, pushed poll taxes and land 
taxes, made personal advances (about 
$500,000 of his personal notes circulated 
as money among the soldiers), wangled 
foreign loans, bartered goods, exported 
tobacco, indigo, and rice, and traded for 
salt from Spain and silver from Havana. 

On one occasion Washington asked 
him for $50,000 to set up an Intelligence 
Service. Morris borrowed it on his per- 
sonal note and got it to the general the 
next day. When a loan came from France, 
he loaded the money in wagons and 
drove them among the troops so they 
could see the country was sound. In 
starting the Bank of North America at 
the end of the war, he arranged reflectors 
on the counters so depositors would 








Bettmann Archive 
Morris: Financier without honor 


Newsweek, May 15, 1950 
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Middle South TRANSPORTATION 


Facilities Boost Industrial Activity 


Much of THE MIDDLE SOUTH’s industrial 
progress can be attributed to its integrated net- 
work of transportation facilities which tie to- 
gether the region’s numerous other advantages. 


Interconnected river, canal, ocean, railroad, 
highway and air transportation are a part of the 
combination of advantages which identify THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH — Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi—as an economic unit . . . The region 
enjoys favorable rail-water freight rates. Goods 
from anywhere in midcontinental United States 
can be shipped to world ports via THE MID- 


Other favorable factors are raw materials 
from the farms and forests, ample natural gas, 
oil and other mineral deposits, growing markets, 
dependable labor, a year ’round mild climate, 
electric power, a cooperative public attitude, and 
a position at a focal point of world trade. 


Such advantages have given industry confidence 
in the future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. The 
public utility companies listed below will be glad 
to point out to you the advantages of THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH, which have given industries 
such as the three shown here confidence in the 


future of the area. 


IN ARKANSAS—GRAPETTE MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY combines 
raw materials from New York and Cali- 


a DLE SOUTH at low rates. 
Rs 
$s 


was fornia with local resources at this Cam- 
den plant to produce a soft drink con- 
es to centrate that is sold throughout the 
land United States and in Latin America. 
ibout Ability to reach both markets and sup- 
lated plies influenced the selection of this 
agled MIDDLE SOUTH plant site. 
orted 
d for 
vana. 
asked IN LOUISIANA—SOUTHERN AD- 
sence VANCE BAG & PAPER COMPANY, 
- per- Hodge, distributes its products on a 
1] the national basis. They are made from 


southern pine obtained within a radius 
of 100 miles of Hodge. The industry 
was developed at this site because it 


‘ance, 
- and 


they offered a wholesome combination of 
d. In available markets, abundant raw ma- 
ca at terials, dependable manpower, natural 
ectors gas and electricity. 
vould 





IN MISSISSIPPI—C. V. STANLEY 
FURNITURE COMPANY, Magee. 
The combination of advantages which 
attracted this furniture manufacturing 
plant to Magee included the coopera- 
tion and friendly attitude of local citi- 
zens, the availability of raw materials 
and a dependable labor supply. 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana . or 

any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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Cuts Operating Costs—Saves 15%! 
Hospital Superintendent Credits 
New Frigidaire Equipment 
TOLEDO, OHIO — “Because Frigidaire has 


the know-how to engineer the right equip- 
ment for the specialized hospital uses to 
which it is put, we were able to realize a 





saving of about 15% on reduced operating 
costs alone,”’ says Elmer W. Paul, super- 
intendent of Flower Hospital on Cherry 
Street. ““We recently installed six Meter- 
Miser Compressors and a Frigidaire Water 
Cooler and have found their dependability 
to be unexcelled.” 

Atlas Engineering Company, Toledo, sold 
and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Water Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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be impressed with the display of coins. 

Land speculation finally got Morris. 
He owned more than 6,000,000 acres 
and was buying several million more 
when a London bank failed, losing him 
$600,000, and he went bankrupt owing 
$2,948,711 and as a result spending three 
years in Philadelphia’s debtors’ prison. 
He died soon after he was released. His 
will, found in a vault near the furnaces in 
the Philadelphia City Hall in 1939, left 
only his watch, his cane, spyglass, and a 


few papers and other objects, and the 
only memorial to him is a plaque in the 
church where he worshipped. (For- 
GOTTEN Patriot. By Eleanor Young. 280 
pages. Macmillan. $4.) 


Fun With French Commies 


In the opening scenes of Marcel Aymé’s 
“The Barkeep of Blémont” the Commu- 
nists have made a mistake seriously 
damaging the party’s prestige. Rochard, 























Staircases are steeper 











Clothes tend to shrink more 
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Mirrors aren’t the same 

















Newspapers get further away 











Age Will Tell: In “How to Guess Your Age,”-a book published this 
week by Doubleday, the American humorist Corey Ford, now 48, 
claims that time has changed most things except himself. The draw- 
ings by Gluyas Williams, age 61, attempt to support Ford’s thesis 
that such things as staircases, mirrors, and fabrics have changed most. 
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a leading comrade, a sadist and volunteer 
executioner, told the police that a 
notorious collaborationist was hiding 
in Leopold’s café. He wasn’t. Leopold, 
a burly excarnival wrestler, collared 
Rochard, dragged him around town, led 
him to the police, and, finding that they 
were afraid to touch him, started the 
story that Rochard had been expelled 
from the party. 

Rochard was not expelled. But it 
shocked the party that the police, egged 
on by Leopold, had spoken harshly to 
Rochard: “That’s something new, isn’t it? 
A police sergeant who isn’t afraid to tell 
me to my face that he’s got tough with a 
party member?”—and Rochard is still 
potentially useful: “He’s the type of man 
on whom the party can rely when the 
time comes to organize the Terror.” 

The ramifications of this conflict spread 
over the town of Blémont, two-thirds 
destroyed by bombs, into the home of 
the engineer Archambaud (where the 
collaborationist is actually hiding), to the 
mansion of the wine merchant, Monglat, 
into the schools. 

A brief and polished French novel, 
with a light, almost comic approach to 
these sinister scenes and these grim 
characters, is almost a contradiction in 
terms. Marcel Aymé carries it”off with 
his wit, with the fidelity of his portraits 
of the long-winded intellectuals and their 
tough comrades, and with the unswerving 
justice of his dislike, which seems to 
apply equally to them all. 

Monglat, afraid to invest or to keep his 
occupation-gotten gains, stuffs his house 
with Renoirs, Picassos, typewriters, bi- 
cycles, dentist chairs, suits of armor, 
canoes, and _ bacon-slicing machines; 
Jourdan, the Communist professor, nar- 
row and pedantic, sets out to beat up 
Rochard from a confused sense of pro- 
letarian discipline but accidentally jumps 
on a distinguished lawyer instead. 

The only hero is Leopold. Listening to 
the children’s lessons (since the school is 
destroyed classes are held in his café) 
and inspired by them to write dramatic 
poems modeled on Racine, impar- 
tially blackmailing Monglat, pummeling 
Rochard and Jourdan, and awakening 
the town at night with his outraged 
speeches on the persecutions he endures, 
Leopold is a small-town Gargantua, a one- 
man counterrevolution, whose life sug- 
gests that the strongest French defense 
against Communism is still its sense of 
humor. (THE BARKEEP OF BLEMONT. By 
Marcel Aymé. 280 pages. Harper. $3.) 


Other Books 


THe Law or THE Sea. By William 
McFee. 318 pages. Lippincott. $3.75. 
William McFee, author of “Casuals of the 
Sea,” and sometimes called the greatest 
living writer of sea stories, has written 
the first book for laymen on maritime law, 
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e How many times have you been 
doubtful about a restaurant... because 


the table linen wasn’t clean? 


e@ You're right to wonder... and 
perhaps decide that the kitchen 
isn’t clean, either. 


e Servilinen provides snowy- 
white table linen and sparkling 
cotton uniforms—inviting to pa- 
trons—inexpensive to restaurants. 


is campaign is 
° Wr the linen supP! 
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The Quality Service Obtainable from Members of 
LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 











e@ Servilinen services every type 
of business with linen and towel 
supplies as they are needed, with 
no investment required. Call the 
Servilinen supplier in your city 
today for full details. 


being sponsored inthe interests ce 7 e 
Smet ‘COMPANY | ervilinen 














pote ha t- fe) ¢ 


hadio- phonograph —tilwisiny 


Magnificent tone, superb pictures and 


fine cabinets do not mean high prices for 
Magnavox. Direct factory-to-dealer dis- 
tribution brings you these advantages 


for less money. Prices start at $199.50. 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Cogp. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Mississippi is the 
only state where the citizens use the 
ballot box to prove their attitude 
towards new industrial enterprises. 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI Plan 
is the only state law which author- 
izes legally designated political sub- 
divisions to vote bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for industries seeking new plant 
locations. 


The BAWI Plan represents two- 
fold cooperation with industry: 
Sound financial assistance plus the 
proven confidence of the people in 


the community where the plant will 
be located. 


The following report is a typical ex- . 
ample of Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan in action: 


Aberdeen, Miss.—$200,000 bond 
issue. Textile plant. Vote: 651 
FOR, 16 against (November 18, 
1949). 


In addition to the BAWI Plan, Mis- 
sissippi has other exclusive advan- 
tages for industries seeking to ex- 
pand under favorable conditions, 
These factors are graphically por- 
trayed in a new industrial booklet 
—“INSIDE MISSISSIPPI”—avail- 
able to interested executives on 
request. 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan 
Can Provide a Building for Your Industry ... Call or Write 


MISSI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products— 
Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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going back to the ancient sea codes of 
the Phoenicians and coming down to the 
work of the United Nations in 1948. 
The book is principally interesting for, its 
incidental observations—Lloyds used to 
give insurance on female chastity—and 
for the author’s familiar vigorous prose 
and his testy asides. 

No Time to Loox Back. By Leslie 
Greener. 281 pages. Viking. $3. Drawing 
on his experiences as a prisoner of war, 
Leslie Greener has painted a vivid pic- 
ture of the ugly, vermin-infested quarters 
of the Japanese camp at Panchor and 
given an account that rises to a high 
pitch of emotional intensity in the execu- 
tion of three who tried to escape. But 
his most impressive creation is Padre 
Chocne, a tower of strength among the 
gaunt men, struggling to free his soul of 
the pulpit jokes, the popular language. 
and the showman’s gear of priesthood, 
and praying in his Church-without- 
Candles for guidance in helping such 
men as Soapy Sam, the black marketeer 
(who dies of starvation with a fortune 
of IOU’s in his belt), and Sato, the 
friendly Japanese officer who commits 
hara-kiri rather than betray the padre. 

MAGNUS THE MAGNIFICENT. By Leslie 
Turne» White. 288 pages. Crown. $3. 
This newest historical novel begins 
in Plymouth, England, in 1584, when 
Magnus Carter comes home with his 
fortune to marry young Rosalind, only to 
find that her father has been exiled and 
her uncle (mixed up in popish plots) 
forbids the marriage. He forces his way 
into the manor house, steals letters prov- 
ing treachery with Spain, is _ tricked 
aboard a Spanish ship, is tortured by 
the Inquisition and recaptured by Eng- 
lishmen, becomes one of Drake’s captains, 
and attacks a Spanish fort to capture 
Rosalind (now married). 

ConsTiTUTIONS OF Nations. By Amos 
J. Peaslee. Three volumes: 2,469 pages. 
Rumford Press. $22.50. This is the first 
compilation in English of the text of the 
constitutions of all the nations of the 
world (83). From Afghanistan—“any Af- 
ghan subject, according to his ability and 
capacity, is taken into government serv- 
ice as required”—to the Mongol People’s 
Republic—“All the land and its natural 
resources, the forests, the waters and all 
the wealth contained therein, the facto- 
ries, mills, mines, gold production, the 
railroad, automobiles, water and air trans- 
port, means of communication, banks. 
moving machine stations, and state en- 
terprises are state property, that is, they 
belong to the people as a whole”—it is a 
massive collection of rights and restriction 
every entry of which is likely to impress 
American readers with the wisdom of 
their own Founding Fathers. 

THem Was THE Days. By Martha 
Ferguson McKeown. 282 pages. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. Two years ago Mrs. 
McKeown published “The Trail Led 
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North,” the recollections of her 82-year- 
old uncle, Mont Hawthorne, who went to 
work in a salmon cannery in Astoria, Ore., 
at the age of 18 and thereafter traveled 
to and from Alaska. Her new book is 
Uncle Mont’s memories of his earlier days, 
when his father bought a broken-down 
plantation 2 miles from Meherrin, Va., 
after the Civil War. After three years 
of hard times and unfriendly neighbors 
(his father voted for Grant), the house 
burned down. Hawthorne’s father took 
out land in Nebraska, 60 miles from 





Mont Hawthorne “remembers good” 


Grand Island on the Middle Loup River, 
and Mont’s recollections are of being lost 
in a blizzard, building a sod house, eating 
prairie chicken, working on the branch 
lines of the Union Pacific, and witnessing 
the invasions of grasshoppers. “After the 
grasshoppers moved on we opened the 
door and tried to start living again, we 
seen long lines of covered wagons coming 
back. All the canvas was et clean off of 
them ...” 

HERMAN MELVILLE. By Newton Arvin. 
316 pages. Sloane. $3.50. The extrav- 
agant praise of Melville in the recent 
works of Richard Chase and Howard 
Vincent, without precedent in American 
criticism, has produced a reaction against 
him. Newton Arvin’s biography restores 
balance and perspective to his life and 
his work; it combines criticism and biog- 
raphy with a sure judgment; and while 
it offers little new material on his career, 
it reinterprets what is known with an 
unfailing imaginative insight. This is the 
best of The American Men of Letters 
Series, as well as the best existing biog- 
raphy of Melville. 
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..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


N THE AVERAGE, there are of minutes where it is and when it 
about 28,000 to 30,000 freight will arrive at destination. 
cars spread over Erie’s 2,200 miles of Erie’s Q.A.* Car Locater Service is 
railroad every day. Yet when a ship- another example of progressive rail- 
per asks the whereabouts of his cat, roading—another of the “firsts” that 
Erie’s Q.A.* Car sg Service can, is helping shippers in the safe, 
ae —* tell him while he holds dependable transportation of freight 
> aes —and another reason why so many 
How is it done? What’s the magic shippers say “Route it Erie!” 
in Erie’s Q.A.* system? *Quick Action 


The first step consists of a teletype e 

reporting of every car at key points E 

over the Erie system. These records r 1€ 

are sent daily to all Erie traffic and fe 

sales offices located in 45 cities in the 

United States and Canada. When a Railro ad 
shipper wants to trace his car, his 

Erie man can tell him in a matter Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


in sizes for every need 


You always get a smooth, satisfying 
drink of fresh, cold water from a 
Westinghouse Cooler. Just the right 
height, too, regardless of water pres- 
sure. They're trouble-free . . . easy 
to install and service . . . convenient. 


a 





Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


SPACE SAVING 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





EXHAUST FAN RANGE 


100 


LAUNDROMAT REFRIGERATOR 
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The Happy Warrior’s Comrade-at-Arms 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


osEPH M. PRrosKAUER is one of those 
J rare men whose words and phrases 
are familiar in the households of the 
land—not through avowed authorship, 
but as the utterances of a notable na- 
tional figure. For Judge Proskauer was 
the principal architect of many of Al 
Smith’s most memorable speeches and 
papers. He also created for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt the famous Happy 
Warrior speech nominating 
Smith in 1924 for the Presi- 
dency. No one, with the 
possible exception of Robert 
Moses, held more of Smith’s 
confidence and knows more 
of the historic relationship 
between Governor Smith 
and his successor. 

It is that aspect of Judge 
Proskauer’s new book of 
recollections, “A Segment of 
My Times,”* that gives it place in the 
perspective of those years in which 
Roosevelt played so important a part. 
It is a corrective for much of the 
undiscriminating appraisal of Roosevelt 
that has filled the bookstores. 

It has been known that the begin- 
ning of the break between Smith and 
Roosevelt lay in the period shortly 
after Roosevelt succeeded Smith as 
governor. But until now, the complete 
story has not been told by a responsible 
person who knew Smith’s deepest 
feelings on the subject. 

Mrs. Roosevelt alludes to the break 
in her recent book of memoirs. but 
with a rationalization that is peculiarly 
her own. She attributes Smith’s atti- 
tude toward her husband to the sense 
of superiority felt by a self-made man 
toward another man who had greater 
educational and cultural advantages. 
In short, because Smith had made his 
way on his own, he thought he was a 
better man than someone who had 
been helped by inherited wealth and 
a Harvard education. Shorter still, she 
implies, in a peculiar inverted sense, 
that Smith was a snob. 


nN allegation that Smith had anv 
A such attitude toward those of 
more fortunate origins is grossly unjust 
and untrue. This is well proved by the 
great contributions of Smith to educa- 
tion. It is further proved by his attach- 
ment to Judge Proskauer, whose 





*Farrar, Straus. $3. 





opportunities were certainly as great 
as those of Roosevelt and whose use 
of them was most unusual. 

The Proskauer account is that, after 
Smith had prevailed on Roosevelt to 
run for governor and after Roosevelt 
had been elected, Smith in a com- 
pletely generous manner readied him- 
self to help him get under way. He 
experienced a somewhat chilly and 
uncalled-for rebuff. He was 
hurt, as any generous soul 
had a right to be. 

Subsequently, Smith real- 
ized while Roosevelt might 
serve well as governor, the 
Presidency would present 
problems with which Smith 
believed him to be unfitted 
to cope. Proskauer writes: 
“Smith felt that there was 
an offsetting lack of sober 
judgment, of painstaking investigation 
and a propensity to play those 
hunches to a dangerous degree, par- 
ticularly in the formulation of the 
domestic policies of the nation.” 

He saw in Roosevelt an “impatience 
with legal restraint.” in which he felt 
grave danger. Also, he felt that 
Roosevelt was prone in statecraft to 
what lawyers call “practicing by ear.” 
By 1934 Smith made his protests over 
the Roosevelt policies clear and well 
known. Finally, Smith and Proskauer, 
despite life-long adherence to the 
Democratic Party, broke completely 
and supported the opposition. 


UDGE PROSKAUER’s relationship with 

Smith signified not so much his 
concern with the life of politics as 
with the deeper values for which he 
saw Smith as an exponent. Religious 
tolerance, better government, and in- 
ternational responsibilities have , all 
been served in Judge Proskauer’s long 
life. He served notably as president of 
the American Jewish Committee dur- 
ing six years in which desperate prob- 
lems of humanitarian endeavor were 
met. He had a major part in the crea- 
tion of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. And he participated in a con- 
structive way in the creation of the 
State of Israel. 

Judge Proskauer’s book is the mov- 
ing chronicle of a very useful Ameri- 
can who deserves as much as Smith 
the title which made his speech un- 
forgettable—the Happy Warrior. 
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ALL INDUSTRIES CAN ADD PROFITS 


The many ways Mon 


: typical 
industry are a areaite your business may be, 


industry - 


Monsanto's hundreds © 


offer many opportunities to 


igate! 
lower costs, increase sales... Investig 


FROM PLUMB LINE 
eee TO SKY LINE 


The history of America’s dramatic growth 
extends from any plumb line to any 

sky line. It is a history of progress— 
designed and built by architects, 
engineers, contractors and manufacturers 
of a host of building supplies. 
They are constantly Pes mevatl improved 
materials and methods—often with the 
help of Monsanto chemicals and plastics. 


speeding up a lot of jobs 


Wherever time is a factor in building, 
Monsanto glues and adhesives often bring 
speed to the job in the form of 
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santo serves the building 
of Monsanto service to all 


¢ chemicals and plastics 
improve products, 
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plywood. Much of its value is due to 
the glues supplied by Monsanto— 

glues that meet all plywood bonding 
requirements of adhesion, nonstaining 
of plies, resistance to exposure, hot- and 
cold-press processing. Monsanto also 
makes glues and adhesives for many 
other types of wood bonding. 


adding years of durability 


Where wood is exposed to rot or insect 
attack, its useful life can be extended 
many years with pentachlorophenol 
solutions. Long service has proved the 
protective qualities of Monsanto’s 
—_ It stays in the wood—doesn’t 
“bleed” out—isn’t messy—permits clean 
treatment when properly formulated. 
Used by industry to preserve wood in 
industrial, commercial and residential 
construction, docks, platforms, guard- 
rails, poles, posts, bridges. 


* ee @ 





turning 
waste 
into profit 


For utilizing sawdust and wood waste, 
Monsanto supplies industry with 
phenolic resins, trade-named Resinox.* 
They bond wood waste into pressed 
panels for millwork and wrt 
construction. The finished product is 
moisture-resistant and has all the 
desirable properties of wood. It can 
readily be sawed, drilled, nailed, painted. 


joining beauty and utility 


Manufacturers of resin-bonded laminated 
sew use Monsanto Resinox for 

nding interlayers—Resimene* for 
bonding panel facings. In addition to 
accenting the beauty of colors and 
patterns, these resins add strength, 
durability and resistance to 
mild acids, alkalies and heat. 


more information 


Manufacturers and business executives are 
invited to ask for more information on 
these and other Monsanto products that 
serve the building industry. Write, or 
check the coupon below and return it. If 
you have a particular problem, submit de- 
tails to Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “: PLASTICS 


Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES—Please check information you want...then fill in the coupon and return to Monsanto 


Plywood glues 
crossarms 


Furniture glues 


Wood preservation, industry 


Wood preservation, poles, 


Resinox phenolic industrial resins 


Name 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left to— 








Wood preservation, homes 


Wood preservation, farms 


Resimene melamine 
industrial resins 


Resimene melamine 
molding compounds City 


Company 





Address 























